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“INTERRUPTED ."" 


‘It is a familiar beast to man, and signifies love."” 
—MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


BETTY had been unremitting in her attention to Miss Dopping 
all through the winter, and her virtue was not to be her sole 
reward! The old lady hired a pair of posters, and drove out to 
Noone in her mother’s green chariot, and had a long private 
interview with Mrs. Redmond. She was going to the Moores’ of 
Roskeen for a week, and they had asked her to bring Betty. It 
would be by no means Betty’s first visit to that part of the 
world. She and Kathleen Moore were bosom friends ; indeed 
she was a great favourite with the whole family. But this visit 
would be a more solemn occasion ; as Miss Dopping represented 
to Mrs. Redmond ; her young friend was now eighteen, it was 
manifestly high time she came out ; she might make her début 
at Lord Enniscorthy’s ball. She might go with the Moores, 
and Miss Dopping herself would chaperone her, and provide 
her dress! Mrs. Redmond hesitated. Ought not Betty to come 
out under er wing! 
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“Not at all, my good creature,” replied the other promptly. 
“You have your own chick to look after” (“and a pretty old 
chick too,” she remarked inwardly.) “I’ve known Betty long 
before you ever heard of her existence. She is my child. I owe 
her many a pleasant hour, and she shall owe some pleasant 
hours to me.” 

Miss Dopping was fully determined to carry her point, and 
when she took her leave, Mrs. Redmond had given her a 
promise to “sec about it,” and to let her know before post time 
the next day. 

Now promising “to see about it,” really meant consulting 
Belle. What would she say to Betty’s coming out? Strange 
to say Belle bore the news surprisingly well! It was true 
that she was a little jealous of her cousin appearing with 
eclat in the suite of the Moores, for the Moores were great 
social magnates, and took but scant notice of Belle and her 
mother. (They were strangers in a county where it takes ten 
years at least to ingratiate yourself with the old residents.) 

It was a triumphant fact that Lady Mary Moore had left cards 
at Noone, thanks to Miss Dopping’s good offices, but a slight 
lowering of the eyelids, was the only salutation she ever vouch- 
safed to Bel and the Dragon. 

She had seen the former at a fancy ball, clothed in smiles and 
a little tulle, and had ‘taken a prejudice against her on the spot 
—the prejudice of a prudent mother, with two marriageable 
sons. 

“ Of course Betty must come out some time or other,” thought 
Belle, as she carefully considered the situation; and Miss 
Dopping and Maria Finny had been making disagreeable 
speeches about her costumes, and her occupations. For instance 
Maria had said in her most aggressive manner: “I suppose 
your mother is making a fine purse for Betty! We all know 
she has two hundred a year of her own, and her dress and 
board cannot cost thirty ; indeed she is as gocd as two servants 
—and saves that much.” 

“What a kind interest you take in our concerns!” returned 
Belle, with blazing eyes, and a quiver in her voice. 

“I do,” replied Maria with fearless frankness, “and it’s your 
interest to know that every one in the place is talking of the 
shabby way that Betty is dressed; they say she wears your 
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cast-off dresses, but I cannot believe shat, for I’ve seen you in 
things that I daren’t offer toa beggar woman.” 

Belle had made a mental note of this conversation. It would 
never do to have people gossiping, or to be supposed to ill-use 
Betty, who was a popular favourite—that would be very bad 
policy ; unpleasant hints might come to George’s ears, and it was 
essential that he should only hear complimentary remarks about 
Noone. Betty, if she went to Roskeen, would be staying in his 
neighbourhood ; possibly he would be at Roskcen itself! She 
would be able to report on. his doings, and tell her if he was 
flirting with anyone! Unsophisticated Betty should be her spy 
in the land. Moreover the ball would be no expense. Miss 
Dopping had guaranteed that; her cousin could never be her 
rival, no matter how she was dressed! And after revolving all 
these matters in her mind, she came to the gracious conclusion — 
that “Betty might go.” 

Happy Betty! who had never suspected that her fate was 
trembling in the balance, was all gay chatter and high spirits, 
as she and her adviser laid their heads together, to choose a 
gown from patterns, and Belle (who could be most generous and 
unselfish at other people’s expense) selected a most vecherché and. 
elegant white ball dress, not forgetting such important details as. 
shoes, and fan, and gloves. She even offered to endow her 
beaming relative with some of her own less becoming belongings. 

“There’s my grey dress would fit you, with very little altera-. 
tion, and you can have my red bonnet if you like.” 

“ No, no,” returned Betty hastily, “I shall do very well; you 
know the Moores don’t dress much, and I have my new serge,. 
and my black lace for the evenings, and you can retrim my 
brown hat.” 

These two respectable frocks were the immediate result of 
Maria Finny’s warning ; her conversation (considerably watered 
down) had been repeated to Mrs. Redmond, with this in- 
significant issue. 

“They do dress,” repeated Belle, “and there is that little 
American heiress there. She is certain to be a swell. I wonder 
if she will set her cap at George Holroyd ; or Kathleen Moore 
may take his fancy! Mind you write and let me know if he 
makes love to any of the girls over there. Now promise me this, 
Betty !” she urged impressively. 


9% 
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“But I am only going for a week,” objected Betty, “and you 
will see him at the ball yourself.” 

“Well, at any rate promise to write and tell me all the news.” 

“TI don’t suppose there will be much news, but of course I 
shall write you if you wish, though I hate writing letters.” 

A few days later, Betty was driving down Ballingoole, seated 
beside Miss Dopping in the old green chariot; they were on 
their way to Roskeen, a distance of fifteen miles. 

Roskeen was a fine country place, kept up in suitable style, 
thanks to Lady Mary’s comfortable fortune in the Three per 
Cents; the shooting was well preserved, the stables were full, the 
house luxuriously furnished in a modern fashion. Soft Persian 
carpets covered the floors, velvet portieres draped the doors, the 
walls were lined with fine paintings, there was a music-room, a 
billiard-room, a winter garden, and a French cook! and there was 
never an instant’s hesitation in people’s minds about accepting 
an invitation to Roskeen. Betty faithfully fulfilled her promise. 
A few days after her departure, her anxious cousin received the 
following letter :— 


“My DEAR BELLE,—We arrived on Monday in time for 
dinner, and are the only people staying here, besides Sir James 
and Lady Lucas, Mr. Holroyd and Miss Pink, the American 
girl; she is engaged to a cousin at home, and is going to be 
married when she has enough of travelling and seeing the world. 
She has been all round the globe once with her brother, and says 
she had a perfectly splendid time, and she feels as if she would 
like to go again. She is slight, plain, and dark, and plays and 
sings beautifully, and talks a great deal; her tongue and fingers 
are always busy, and she has the energy of half-a-dozen. I like 
her, so does everyone. We are very busy getting up ‘fadleaux 
vivants. Fred is at home on leave, and more conceited than 
ever. Miss Pink has taken him in hand. She told him to his 
face that she called him very ugly, and that one of his eyes was 
certainly larger than the other! Ghosty is almost quite well, 
but still wears his arm in a sling. I think Kathleen is much 
admired by Mr. Blake of Blakestown, at any rate he comes here 
nearly every day on some transparent excuse. We have hada 
good deal of rain, but we do not mind, for we play games, and 
have music, and billiards, and go for long walks when it clears, 
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and in the evenings we dance. The ball is, as you know, on 
Tuesday. I am looking forward to it with great pleasure. My 
dress fits like a glove. I have tried it on, and it looks lovely. 
Flora Pink says that it is as well made as her Paris frocks, and 
she never saw anything so cunning as the cut of the sleeves! 
Miss Dopping is enjoying herself just as much as I am—in her 
own way. She and Grannie Moore discuss old times for hours 
together. It seems so queer to hear them calling each other 
Sally and Polly. Katie is screaming for me to come and play 
hide-and-go-seek, so good-bye for the present. 
“ Your affectionate cousin, 
“ ELIZABETIL REDMOND.” 


“Dancing and games, and hide-and-go-seck!” muttered 
Belle. “There is nothing like a few days in a country house 
for bringing people together, and promoting intimacy. Three 
days, above all three wet days, are better than a hundred balls. 
However there is luckily no one for George Holroyd to fall in 
love with. Katie is as good as engaged, the heiress is disposed 


of—and there is no one else!” 

Strange as it may appear, she never cast a thought to Betty. 
Her remark about wet days in a country house was perfectly 
just. In those wet days, Betty was the life of Roskeen. She 
had known the Moores for years; they all—even Ghosty and 
Fred—called her by her Christian name ; she was invariably gay, 
obliging, and good-tempered, ready for anything, from a game 
of fox and geese to a drive on the box seat of Colonel Moore’s 
drag. George Holroyd saw her now in a new light! A 
favoured guest, among luxurious surroundings, bright and pretty, 
and admired (400 much admired to please him, for Ghosty 
followed her about like her shadow), Katie appealed to her 
opinion on every occasion, Lady Mary stroked her hair 
affectionately, and Flora Pink was loud in her praises, and said 
that she “just adored her.” 

“T do like you,” said Flora, with a childlike frankness as they 
sat over the fire in Betty’s room; “and shall I tell you some- 
thing—some one likes you Jdettey than J do, and that’s Mr. 
Holroyd. You see I know all the signs and tokens, for I have 
got a lover of my own.” 

“ Nonsense Flora, how can you be so silly !” 
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“Yes, I noticed how he looked at you, when you were 
dressed up in that splendid old brocade, with your hair 
powdered, the night of the tableaux, do you mind? And he is 
so jealous when you are talking to Ghosty; he is a perfectly 
lovely young man—Great Scott! Betty! you needn’t look so 
angry. Have some candy.” 

. * * * * * * 

The evening of the dance came at last, and as George 
Holroyd leisurely descended the stairs, previous to taking his 
seat in the Moores’ comfortable family omnibus, he noticed a 
charming figure flitting down before him—a girl in her ball 
dress! She paused to take one last, fond look in the great 
glass on the first landing. It was Betty, beautified—a fashion- 
able young lady, in a misty, white gown, a pearl necklace, and 
long gloves. She carried a bouquet, too; now who had given 
her this bouquet? He approached softly on the Turkey carpet, 
and looking over her shoulder observed : 

“ Most satisfactory, is it not?” 

“Oh!” blushing and turning round, “how you startled me, 
and I am quite nervous enough as it is.” 

“Really you must find that an entirely new sensation! Pray 
allow me to feel your pulse ?” 

“No, no, thank you,” with a smile, “I am not quite so bad as 
that, but I have never been to any kind of dance—except the 
school breaking-up dances, and I have not an idea of what a 
ball will be like!” and she looked at him with bright, excited 
eyes. 

“Shall I tell you?” he said, as they reached the great 
carpeted hall, with its two generous fireplaces, and seated 
themselves on a large Eastern divan. “A native syce, who had 
the good luck to obtain a peep of his master in a ball-room, was 
overheard describing his performances something in this way 
—to a brother syce: 

“« First he gallops her about, then he walks her slowly round 
to cool her, then he gives her water, then he gives her gram ’— 
(that is to say, refreshments)—‘ then he goes and gallops some 
onc else.’ ” 

“I don’t think many people will gallop me,” said Betty, 
laughing, “I know so few! But at any rate, I shall not do like 
a friend of Miss Pink’s. She goes and stays in the ladies’ 
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dressing-room when she is not engaged—lest people should see 
her sitting out!” 

“ There is no fear that you will be driven to such a desperate 
expedient,” returned George with twinkling eyes. “I hope you 
are going to give me the first waltz.” 

“ No, I promised it to Fred a week ago. You know I did.” 

“ The first dance, then,” he urged, “even if it is a square. I 
am not proud.” 

She shook her head emphatically as she replied, “ Ghosty 
bespoke that a year ago.” 

“Hang Ghosty! I am sorry I did not leave him at the 
bottom of that ditch! At any rate you will give me two waltzes, 
and the supper dance to begin with?” 

“Yes, to begin with and end with. Miss Dopping says that 
in ker day it was not correct to dance with any one more than 
twice.” 

“Minuets I presume! and as they took up best part of an 
hour, I am with her there. Here comes Fred, chortling to him- 
self as he walks. Look at his beautiful shoes, and the gold 
buttons in his waistcoat.” 

“ Hullo,” he exclaimed, “ down first! Betty, you are an early 
bird—we will not say anything about the worm,” glancing at 
George. “Whata ripping bouquet! Now I know what old 
Ghosty was fuming and fussing about, he got it over from Covent 
Garden.” 

“From Covent Garden,” echoed the young lady, “when there 
are lovely flowers in the hot houses here.” 

“Yes, but it’s more swagger to get ’em from town. Re- 
member the first waltz is ours—we will show them how it ought 
to be done.” 

“Speak for yourself! I know I dance abominably. I only 
hope that I shall not make too humbling an exhibition of my- 
self.” 

“ At least you don’t waltz as if you were going to sit down, 
nor cling to a fellow as if you were drowning,” said Fred, 
consolingly. “ Here they come at last. Miss Pink, you are the 
pink of perfection. I guess you are going to give me number 
two, and five and nine.” 


“No, I expect you will have to guess again,” said Miss Pink, 
drily. ‘ 
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“Of course I know you are engaged! The knowledge has 
aged me by years.” 

“T wonder you ain’t ashamed Mr. Fred! I truly do. Your 
jokes throw a gloom over the whole place—why should you try 
to damp our little pleasure ?” 

By this time the hall was full—Lady Mary, in a blaze of 
family diamonds, Colonel Moore in a sad dejected state of 
mind, Miss Dopping in black velvet, with magnificent Mechlin 
lace—who would suppose this somewhat stately old lady to be 
the selfsame Sally, who wore a poke bonnet, short woollen skirts, 
and was followed in her walks by a train of hungry beggars, 
instead of these yards of the finest Genoa pile? The party from 
Roskeen, drove over to Lord Enniscorthy’s seat, the scene of the 
festivity, in a comfortable, well-warmed private omnibus. Flora 
Pink, Kathleen, and Fred, kept the ball of conversation rolling, 
but Betty was too nervous, and too full of delightful anticipa- 
tions to talk much. How her heart beat, as they drove under 
the grand entrance porch, and stepped out upon red cloth! 
Ghosty Moore gave her his sound arm, and a programme, in 
another moment she was among a crowd of strange faces—and 
presented to Lady Enniscorthy, a stout elderly woman, with a 
large nose, who smiled on her graciously, and then they passed 
on into the ball-room. She danced the first lancers with Ghosty, 
and this gave her time to compose herself, look about her, and 
regain her self-possession. Several pairs of eyes were fixed on 
her, and people asked: “ Who was the pretty tall girl who had 
come with the Moores?” To hear that “she was nobody in 
particular, only Mrs. Redmond’s niece,” was rather a disappoint- 
ment. After the dance, Betty and her partner walked about 
and recognised their acquaintances—the Malones for instance, 
who seized on Betty as upon a long lost friend—Mrs. Malone 
looking flushed and nervous, in a new black brocade, the Major 
pompous and talkative, Denis in gloves much too large, and 
shoes much too small, holding his nose high in the air, and 
affecting to look down upon the whole thing. 

Then there were the Finnys, in a retired nook, which com- 
manded a good view—Mrs. Finny pitifully abject, Maria grim 
and defiant, hardly knowing a soul in the room, save by sight. 

Here the sensible reader will naturally ask, “ Why did they 
come?” They came to protest their gentility ; their right to be 
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classed among the “ county” gentry, and more particularly, Mrs. 
Finny came, because Maria made her—and Maria came, because 
the scene gave her food for discourse for the next twelve months. 
She enjoyed the delights of sitting in Jane Bolland’s back 
parlour, and vivisecting the present gay and unsuspecting 
company. The Major was in his element, and in considerable 
request among luckless elderly spinsters, whom he made happy, 
by his attentions, by giving them one dance, so that they could 
say, “Oh, dear me, yes it was a capital floor. I danced of 
course.” He took starving dowagers into the refreshment room, 
and quite a convoy of old ladies (of position) down to supper ; 
whilst Mrs. Malone watched her son (her eldest son) with proud 
and eager eyes, and pointed him out with undisguised triumph 
to her immediate neighbours: “That's my son George, coming 
this way now with Lady Armine Fitzmaurice,” or “that is my 
eldest son, dancing with Betty Redmond.” It was agreed—even 
by Maria Finny—that Betty looked well, was one of the 
prettiest girls in the room—in short that she was a great credit to 
Ballingoole. She was in enviable request, surrounded by would- 
be partners, and Fred—who had not been quite certain as to 
how she would “take”—now pestered her, for half the dances 
on her programme, and advertised his intimacy by calling her 
“ Betty” across a set of lancers. George did not mind 42m, but 
he was really jealous of Ghosty. An innocent hunting friend 
had pointed him out to him, as “Booked for pretty Betty 
Redmond. It was true she had next to no fortune, but the 
Moores all liked her, and it was a settled thing.” His waltz 
with Betty came at last ; it was only number five, so the evening 
was not so very far advanced, but for him, it was only just about 
to begin. 

“1 did not know that the Major danced,” he exclaimed, as he 
watched his step-father revolving round the room like a big 
humming top. 

“Yes—he is very fond of balls,” replied Betty, “and, until 
lately, he wore his full dress tunic on every possible occa- 
sion, until it was agony to him, and he said he could not 
put the tip of his finger inside his waist belt; now he is at 
a loss to know what to do with his uniform. What can you 
suggest ?” 

“He might stuff it, and set it up in his study, as an effigy of 
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himself,” returned George shortly. “Our next dance is number 
twelve is it not? May I see your card?” 

“Yes, of course” 

“You are dancing the next with Denis. What sort of a 
performer is he ?” 

“Well,” smiling, “I may tell you in confidence, that Fred 
Moore says in a small room he is dangerous, but he will have 
lots of scope here.” 

“Why do you not give him a square?” expostulated his step- 
brother. 

“T offered him a square—I begged of him, almost with tears 
in my eyes, but he would not hear of it; as it is, he is offended ; 
‘out’ with me, as they say.” 

“ Although you have agreed to sacrifice yourself?” returned 
George as he led her into a passage. “ He deserves to be put to 
death to slow music.” 

In this passage, they came face to face with Mrs. Redmond 
and Belle. Belle in a yellow gown, was looking quite her best ; 
a slight soupcon of rouge set off her dark eyes—eyes that 
sparkled with unusual brilliancy. 

“Oh, Betty, so there you are!” accosting her, with much 
animation. “And Mr. Holroyd! We have only just arrived ; 
we had Casey’s cover car, and it zs so slow! I know scarcely 
any one here, Mr. Holroyd; so I have put you down for three 
waltzes, and an extra,” holding out her programme playfully. 
“ Now you must leave Betty to talk to mother, and to tell her all 
she has been doing, and who gave her that lovely bouquet, and 
take poor me round the rooms.” And before George could 
realize the fact, she had walked him away, with her neatly gloved 
hand on his arm, leaving Betty in her own place—yes Belle was 
undoubtedly a clever girl. It would have fared ill with Betty, 
had not Ghosty Moore (with the eye of love) discovered her—for 
Mrs. Redmond had towed her off to the white drawing-room— 
the haunt of dowagers only—and there she seated herself on a 
sofa beside her victim, and proceeded to cross-examine her, 
whilst at the same time she endeavoured to “catch the eye” 
and recognition of various haughty, high-fed old ladies. As 
long as Belle was enjoying herself, what did it matter about 
Betty? And she did not choose to sit alone; by and bye she 
hoped to figuratively harpoon a substantial county magnate, 
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who would take her down to supper, but she was certainly not 
going to herd with the Finnys and Malones! However her 
young kinswoman was speedily carried off by an eligible young 
man, to take part in the ensuing waltz, and she was left to the 
tender mercies of Maria Finny, who had just discovered her— 
and who perceiving that the old lady wished to ignore her 
acquaintance as much as possible, attached herself to her like a 
social “burr”—for the remainder of the evening! 

Betty watched Belle, and her partner, floating round; they 
were admirable dancers both. What a pretty figure Belle had, 
and how wonderfully long-winded she must be, for her lips 
were moving incessantly. She talked as it were into her 
partner’s ear the whole time she was dancing, and as she subse- 
quently walked about with him, in conspicuous companionship, 
her vivacity, her sparkling dark beauty, and smart ball dress, 
made her the cynosure of many eyes. Mr. Holroyd danced 
once more with Betty, the dance before supper. He had been, 
he thought, rather clever about this, as he led her, when it was 
over, into a little boudoir; there was no one in it but them- 
selves. Now was his opportunity! Now he would put his fate 
in her hands. He stood on the hearth-rug, and leant his elbow 
firmly on the chimney-piece—but in spite of that, his arm shook ; 
whilst she fanned herself slowly with her new white feather 
fan, and gazed into the fire. 

“T hope you did not mind my leaving you that time,” he began 
nervously. 

“Not at all,” she returned looking up at him; “why should 
I? Of course it was quite natural that you should go with 
Belle.” 

“You think it quite natural that I should leave you for 
her ?” 

“Yes, of course I do,” she answered with a little nod and 
smile, but her pulses were throbbing fast. 

“Then you are mistaken, Betty,” he said leaning towards her. 
“If I had my own way I would never leave you as long as 
| ae 

“Here she is! the very girl I want!” exclaimed Fred Moore, 
pushing back the portiere. 

George turned and looked at him. At this moment he had 
never seen anyone he disliked as much as Fred, with his round 
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fair head, pink shiny face, comfortable little figure, gold buttons, 
and grin. 

“Come along, Bet, you are engaged to me; come along,” he 
called out masterfully. “Iam going totake you in to supper. 
Why, Betty "—scanning her curiously—* what’s this; you are 
as red as arose; you are actually blushing. I never saw you 
blush before. Betty, you have performed a feat /” 

“T—I—How can you be so silly?” she stammered. “I don’t 
want any supper, but if you like I’ll go with you and look on.” 

“Nonsense; you need not be showing off before Holroyd. 
You have as fine an appetite as any girl I know; Holroyd, 
you come along too—you may. We will get to a little table by 
ourselves, and do a good business with oysters, and truffled 
boar’s head, and champagne—you could not be in better hands 
than mine—and that’s sound.” 

Perhaps George would have accepted this invitation to the 
unpopular post of “third” party, but for Belle, who entered 
with a partner at this moment, and said with an air of playful 
proprietorship : 

“Oh, Mr. Holroyd, this zs most fortunate! I know I can 
depend upon you to look after poor mamma—hcre she is—she 
says she is quite faint with hunger.” 

Mrs. Redmond, who had at last shaken off Maria, was in a 
bland and chatty frame of mind, although intensely occupied 
with various toothsome comestibles—soup, salmon, ducklings, 
pate de foie gras, all of which received her very best attention—she 
remained a long time in the supper room, with George, so to 
speak, chained to the stake, and never noticed how silent and 
preoccupied he was; how often his eyes wandered to a little 
table, at which sat Betty, Miss Pink, and the brothers Moore, 
nor how restless he became, after they had risen and departed. 
Lady Mary was a fussy chaperon, and by the time George and 
his charge had returned to the ball room she and her young 
ladies were nowhere to be seen—they had gone home! 

Poor George! He had never. wished Mrs. Redmond at 
Jericho! Never! 
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CHAPTER XII. 


“FOXY JOE TELLS TALES.” 


‘*For every inch that is not a fuol is a rogue.” 
—DRYDEN. 
MIss PINK, who was in the highest spirits, followed Betty into her 
bed-room, when they arrived home from the ball, and offered to 
unlace her dress, if Betty would do the same kind office for her. 

“You looked perfectly beautiful,” she exclaimed, kissing her, 
“and did not you have a lovely time! Oh, my!” 

Betty agreed that she had had a lovely time, and when, after 
an hour’s thorough discussion of the events of the evening, she 
had got rid of her vivacious companion, she wrapped herself in a 
shawl, and put out the candles, and went and sat in a deep 
window seat, to watch for the dawn, and to think. Never before 
had Betty’s thoughts kept her out of bed. 

She was not the same gay careless Betty that we had 
figuratively handed into the old green chariot a week ago. No, 
her little simple heart now beat with delicious dazzling hopes 
and then fluttered with dismal dreadful fears. She had made 
a discovery; she found that she was continually thinking of 
George Holroyd, and that she liked him. Not as she liked 
Denis Malone, and Fred and Ghosty Moore. No, quite 
differently. She had a guilty knowledge that she never was so 
happy as when he was talking to her, and that when he was not 
present she was continually and secretly watching the door. 
Alas! poor Betty, this latter is a truly fatal symptom. 

Miss Dopping was a lady who never allowed anything to inter- 
fere with her plans. When she fixed an hour for her arrival or 
departure, nothing less than an earthquake could alter her 
arrangements. At ten o’clock, the morning after the dance, she 
and her protégé were trotting smartly down the Roskeen avenue, 
behind a pair of posters, ex route home. Strange to say, Mr. 
Holroyd made a pretext for returning to Ballingoole the 
following day, although pressed to remain for a most tempting 
meet. When he had taken his leave, Fred Moore imparted 
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some of his ideas to his brother, over a quiet cigar in the 
smoking-room. 

“T tell you what, Ghosty, that chap Holroyd is head over ears 
in love with Betty Redmond.” 

“ Not he,” returned his brother, contemptuously. “It’s Belle 
you are thinking of; did you not see him dancing with her, and 
towing the mother in to supper? What an old woman she is; 
she reminds me ofa walrus shuffling about in black satin.” 

“Belle asked Holroyd to dance. She has brass enough for 
anything, and se told him off to her mother.” 

“He is always at Noone,” persisted Ghosty, “and every one 
says that he is after Belle ; why, Betty is a mere child; it was 
only the other day she went into long dresses.” 

“Child or not, when I went into the oak room the night of the 
ball, I started a fine covey, or I’m greatly mistaken. He was 
leaning towards her, speaking as if his life and soul depended on 
her answer, and her face was as red as fire. She ate no supper, 
not even lobster salad, and strawberry ice! That’s a very bad 
sign in a girl.” 

But to all this his brother Augustus turned a scornful face, 
and a deaf ear. 

* * * * * % 

Foxy Joe was no friend to Denis Malone. Denis laughed at 
him openly, and made a butt of him at Nolan’s, and Foxy Joe 
was fully resolved “to have it in for him,” as he expressed it, 
“yet,” although he carried his messages meanwhile, and took his 
money ; for that matter he took every one’s messages, from dainty 
little pink notes from Noone, to a couple of pound of steak for 
Mrs. Maccabe. She was his most constant patroness, and he saw 
a good deal of her, and her niece and book-keeper, pretty Lizzie, 
who looked so demure, as she sat behind a kind of railed-in desk, 
peering through the bars, with her bright dark eyes, and 
shovelling out greasy coppers, with her lady-like white fingers. 

“A good girl,” said her aunt in confidence to Jane Bolland 
(consequently in confidence to the town), “ with a great head for 
figures, and worth her weight in gold, and though I’m against 
cousins marrying, if she and Dan were to set up together, it 
would not be a bad thing, and she might drop into my shoes!” 
Ridiculous idea! as if coquettish Lizzie, with her smart dresses 
and high heels, would ever harangue her customers in a black 
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poke bonnet, much less wield the ox-tail with a vigorous arm, 
and personally visit the slaughter yard ! 

No! Lizzie in her heart loathed the business, she was rather 
romantic, and there was no poetry about a butcher’s shop, and 
ribs, and briskets. Yes, Lizzie was decidedly romantic, and 
it was passing swect to her, to meet a young gentleman, by 
stealth, heir toa good old name and property (Heaven help 
your innocence, Lizzie!) and to walk along lonely lanes, with her 
head on his shoulder, and his arm round her waist; she was 
exceedingly sly, cautious and clever, to have kept her secret for 
a whole year from lynx-eyed Ballingoole. Poor Ballingoole ! 
that was so badly in want of some new topic of conversation. 
She frequently sent and received notes, placing them under a 
certain stone, on a certain wall, that was her private post office. 
Latterly Lizzie had grown bolder, and during a visit to Dublin, 
she and Denis had had the audacity to go to the theatre, and to 
the circus, in company, and to take a Sunday stroll on 
Kingstown pier; and so far they were undiscovered. The 
evening after Betty had returned home, from ease, and idleness, 
and play to economy, and more economy, and work, she went 
for a long walk up what was called “the bog road,” to give the 
dogsarun. This was their favourite direction; the cabins were 
few and far between, and contained a fair supply of active cats 
and not too many furious ferocious lurchers, only too ready to 
rush out and attack three peaceable gentlemanlike little white 
dogs. On her way home, in a lane not far from Bridgetstown, 
Betty saw two figures standing near the hedge. At first she 
scarcely noticed them, but on nearer approach, she perceived 
that they were lovers—a man—a gentleman—and a girl; the 
girl’s hand was on his shoulder, and she seemed to be speaking 
to him eagerly, he replying with expressive nods, and then he 
suddenly raised her face by the chin, kissed her hastily, and 
disappeared through an adjacent gap. 

They were totally unconscious of a spectator, and as the girl 
turned back, she came almost face to face with Betty—the girl 
was Lizzie Maccabe. 

“Good evening, miss,” she said in some confusion. 

“Lizzie, who was that you were speaking to?” enquired the 
young lady, in a tone of austere displeasure. 

“Indeed, Miss Elisabeth, it was just a friend.” 
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“1 could see ¢hat¢, but who was it?” 

“Well then, indeed Miss Elisabeth, I don’t see what right you 
have to ask.” 

“The same right as I would have to try and put you out, if I 
saw your clothes on fire, or to throw you a rope if you were 
drowning. You were walking with a gentleman, Lizzie.” 

“And if I was, miss?” returned Lizzie, flippantly, “sure the 
road is not mine!” 

“If you won't tell sze, I shall speak to your aunt; she had 
better look after you.” 

“Oh, she knows I am very well able to take care of myself,” 
returned the other pertly, “ and since you are so anxious to know, 
I may as well tell you, that the gentleman was just Mr. Holroyd.” 

“Mr. Holroyd,” gasped Betty, who had been almost certain 
that she had recognised Denis. 

“Yes,” continued Lizzie, who lied boldly, and well, “why not 
him as well as another ? He means no harm, nor do]; a girl 
must have a bit of fun, as well as young ladies.” 

“He kissed you, Lizzie,” said Betty tragically. 

“Well miss, and if he did, you need not pick me cyes out! 
We tradespeople are not so particular as the quality; he gives 
me a gold locket and I give him a kiss, where’s the harm?” 

“There is great harm, Lizzie; you are not the girl I took you 
for.” 

“ May be then, miss, if you were to look at ome, you would 
not be so shocked at your neighbours. May be there’s a worse 
than #e—may be there’s a young lady as Mr. Holroyd can kiss 
for the asking.” 

“JT have known you for years, Lizzie, and you and I were in 
the same class in Sunday school; rude as you are, I cannot 
forget that. Promise me that you will give up meeting Mr. 
Holroyd, and I will keep what I have seen to myself.” 

“Well then, miss,” after a moment’s hesitation, and with a 
curious smile, “I don’t mind if I do give up meeting Mr. Holroyd, 
just to oblige you. I am not so dead set upon him as some 
people, and Ballingoole is a shocking place for gossip. And as 
for Jane Bolland, I wonder the ground does not crack under her! 
I must be going now, Miss Elisabeth, and so I will wish you 
good evening,” and she flounced off, tossing her head and 
swinging her parasol as she went. 
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Betty walked home very, very slowly ; she was more unhappy 
than she had ever been in all her life; her illusions were dis- 
pelled ; her little demi-god had fallen from his pedestal, and lay 
shattered in the dust. A man who could court a pert, vulgar girl 
like Lizzie Maccabe, was not worth a second thought, nor would 
he be likely to think of her, but as an unsophisticated country 
mouse, with whom he could flirt, and amuse himself. 

Her heart was unusually sore, and she was both silent and 
depressed, as she took her place at her aunt’s scantily-spread 
board. Various sayings of George’s came back to her now, with 
an entirely new interpretation! He had once told her that he 
thought “ Elisabeth” the most beautiful name in the world, and 
that it exactly suited er, doubtless he thought that it suited 
Lizzie Maccabe still better! When Mr. Holroyd came over ‘the 
next afternoon, ostensibly to talk about the ball—in reality to 
steal (if possible) a few moments with Betty—lo!—she was an 
ice maiden! His eager greetings, his anxious efforts to continue 
where he had left off, were cruelly repudiated, and silenced. What 
was the reason of her cold, altered manner ? 

He could not imagine what had happened to pretty smiling 
Betty within forty-eight hours. Who was this freezingly polite, 
this pale, and rather silent young lady ; not Betty surely ? 

Oh no, this was a member of the family he had never met 
before ; this was Miss Elisabeth Redmond. 

As Lizzie tripped home, giggling at her own cleverness, and at 
the recollection of Betty’s stern, shocked face, she little knew 
that a Nemesis was on her track, in the shape of Foxy Joe! 

Foxy Joe went further afield than most people; he saw a good 
deal, he made excellent use of his cunning eyes and capacious 
ears, and he did not deserve his name for nothing. Denis had 
recently placed figuratively the last straw on the camel’s back, 
and Joey screaming with passion, his face grey with fury, had 
sworn a frightful oath that he would pay him out soon. And 
Denis had laughed derisively! Would Denis laugh, if he knew 
that Joey had witnessed more than one stolen interview, that he 
had appropriated more than one note, and that even now “e was 
sniggering in his sleeve, as he followed Lizzie home? Lizzie 
halted in the town, and had a long and interesting gossip with 
her bosom friend, the dressmaker, whilst Joey slipped down the 
street, and walked into Mrs. Maccabe’s establishment. Mrs. 
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Maccabe was reading the Freeman's Journal by the light of a 
lamp, in the front shop, and glowered at Joey and his empty 
basket, over her horn spectacles. 

“Ye left it?” she enquired curtly. 

“Be Gob I did.” 

“ And brought no word about beef for corning !” 

“ Devil a word,” scratching his head, “ I handed in the basket, 
and passed no remark.” 

“ That’s strange! for mostly ye have as much jaw as a sheep's 
head,” sneered his employer. “And what sept you?” 

“ Faix—I was just watching Miss Lizzie.” 

“For what? What was she doing? She went_to confession 
at four o’clock.” 

“Confession, how are ye! And did she tell ye who confesses 
her?” And he looked under his eyebrows, with an unpleasant 
expression. 

“ Father Connell, you unfortunate nat’ral, and who else ?” 

“No—but Father Denis Malone; I saw him confessing her, 
and sluthering and kissing her, in the lane by the horse park, not 
twenty minutes ago.” 

Mrs. Maccabe rose hastily, and felt round for the ox-tail. 
Many a time it had ‘descended heavily on the dwarf’s shrinking 
shoulders. 

“Joey! [ll give you a lathering that you'll remember 
to your dying day,’ advancing between him and the door. 
“How dar you tell your black lies on a respectable girl like 
Lizzie.” 

“Before the mother of God, and all the blessed saints, I swear 
I saw her,” howled Joey, holding a chair between himself and 
the virago, and trembling in every limb; but the thought of 
Denis spurred his flagging courage, and he added, “Sure Miss 
Betty saw them Zoo, and hasn’t it been going on this year or 
more !” 

“Ye little lying baste!” she screamed, swinging the tail, and 
bringing it down with a resounding whack. “Take that, and 
that, and ¢hat!” 

“Oh! Mrs. Maccabe,mam! Oh! holy Moses! Oh! well 
may be ye can read their writing,” and out of a very greasy 
pocket he unearthed three letters—one from Denis, and two in 
the handwriting of the fair Lizzie, written (were further proof 
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required) on bill paper, with a little picture of a fat ox sur- 
mounted by “ Bridget Maccabe and Sons, Butchers and Sales- 
men.” 

Mrs. Maccabe became yellow (white she could never be), 
staggered over to the table, laid her weapon down at her right 
hand, and slowly perused the letter, whilst Joey, armed with a 
shield, in the shape of a large round basket, watched her 
narrowly, with his little sly grey eyes. 

“If this is ¢vue, Foxy Joe,” she said at last, removing her 
horn spectacles, with shaking fingers, “ ye had better take the 
hatchet and choppers out of me reach. I don’t want a murder 
on me soul! for I believe I could kill her. Her, that was a 
pattern in the convent, and that talked of a vocation, and of 
taking the black veil! Her that can scarcely lift her eyes toa 
man and that comes of dacent people—her that no one has ever 
been able to say a word against, and me that has always kept 
myself so distant, and so high, and that has always been re- 
spected. Oh! oh! oh——!” and—sight never seen before! 
sight that dilated Joey’s narrow eyes, Mrs. Maccabe threw her 
blue checked apron over her head, for once in her life gave way 
to her feelings, and lifted up her voice and qvept. 

This strange paroxysm was of brief duration; she presently 
dried her eyes, and retreated into her inner parlour, with the 
letters and the lamp, leaving Joey alone in the dark shop. 

An instant later, Lizzie came in, pink-cheeked, brisk, and 
smiling, and, unaware of her danger, walked straight into the 
lion’s mouth. 

“What's this I am afther hearing about you, Lizzie Maccabe ?” 
enquired her aunt in a strangely forced voice. 

“T am sure I don’t know!” returned Lizzie, tossing her head, 
but her face became the colour of ashes, as her eyes fell upon 
the letters. 

“Ts it true ?” demanded the elder woman hoarsely. 

“What ?” stammered the culprit. 

“That you write letters to that blackguard, Denis Malone, and 
meet him after dark, and kiss him.” 

Lizzie glanced appealingly at Joey, who leant against the wall 
and nodded his head, and looked at her with a grin of satisfied 
malice ; there was no hope from Joey! 

“Yes, it’s true,” she answered in a whisper. 

23* 
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“Then my house is no place for the likes of you,” said Bridget 
Maccabe, rising with an air that would have done credit to Sarah 
Siddons. “There’s the door; out you go!” 

“QOh aunt, aunt, you don’t mean it ?” 

“Come!” taking her roughly by the arm, “ I’ll never see your 
brazen face again.” 

“Oh Aunt Bridget!” cried the wretched girl, falling on the 
floor, and clasping her by the knees. “Don’t be so angry with 
me. Sure I would have told you long ago; only he would not 
let me. Sure we—we are married.” 

“Ye are what? Get up off the floor, ye shameless hussy.” 

“ Married,” sobbed Lizzie, “married at a registry office in 
Dublin last year. Sure haven’t I my ring, and all the papers, 
at the bottom of the little tin cash-box, along with your bank- 
book.” 

“Then sit there on that chair, where I can see you, that I 
may have a good look at the biggest fool that ever drew the 
breath of life,” and Mrs. Maccabe moved back a few steps, and 
gazed at her weeping niece, with her arms akimbo. 

“ Lizzie, you are a wicked, low girl—deceiving them that was 
good to ye. What will Father Connell say, and the Reverend 
Mother, and (as an after-thought) the Malones ?” 

“TI don’t care what they say,” rejoined Lizzie, plucking up a 
little spirit. “Iam Mrs. Denis Malone, and as good as the 
best, and Denis is the only son and heir.” 

“Heir, indeed!” shouted her aunt, “and what are you going 
to live on, if I may make bold to ask ?” 

“ The Major——’” began Lizzie. 

“The Major can’t keep himself—let alone a son and a 
daughter-in-law. Why /m keeping the Major! Well, well, to 
think of it! First and foremost you will bring down your mar- 
riage lines to Father Connell, and then we will get you decently 
married in chapel, and then we will see how your husband is 
going to support you; for mind one thing, my good girl, you 
won't live here ; it would ill become the wife of the /ezr of the 
Malones, to be chopping mate at her aunt’s, the butcher. Aye 
and may be cutting off the best loin chops, for her lady mother- 
in-law.” 

“ May be the Malones will take us in.” 

: * Oh,.keep your may bees for honey, and talk sense. I think 
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I see the Major arming you in to dinner; if he does, may be 
you'll remind him of my bill. I think I see Mrs. Malone and 
Miss Betty making free with the likes of yees——” 

“Miss Betty! I saw Miss Betty this evening—she—she— 
she,” and here Mrs. Denis Malone, frightened and overwrought, 
suddenly went off into a fit of screaming hysterics, that were 
quite as protracted and alarming as if she had been born a 
lady. 


(To be continued.) 





DEMONOPATHY. 


Demonopatby in the Wineteenth Century. 
DEMONOPATHY UNDER THE SECOND EMPIRE. 


‘* Plus le corps est misérable et faible, plus le demon Pagite. La femme surtout est 
habiiée gonflée, souffiée de ces tyrans. IIs l‘emplissent @’aura infernale, y font Vorage et 
la tempéte, s’en jouent, au gré de leur caprice, la font pécher, la désespérent. Jugez, en 
effet, ce que c’est de se sentir double, d’avoir foi en cet autre, cet hdte cruel qui va, vient, 
se promeéne en vous, vous fait errer ot il veut, aux deserts, aux precipices.” 

MICHELET. 

WHEN Napoleon IIL, after the Italian campaign of ’60, added 
the picturesque and interesting province of Savoie to the 
Empire, he found that this “hoéte cruel,” this tyrant of the age 
of darkness and despair, banished and practically deprived of 
his European sovereignty by Colbert in 1672—-had once again 
got firm footing on French soil and was grievously tormenting 
the female bodies as well as the souls of more than a hundred 
and twenty of his new subjects. 

Three years before the annexation, the devil had taken up his 
residence in Morzine, an isolated mountain village about thirty 
miles from Thonon, and for a longer spell still, he was able to 
defy the civil, the medical, the ecclesiastical and military powers 
which the victor of Solferino and Magenta raised in turn against 
him. 

Morzine is a commune of. about two thousand inhabitants, 
watered by the Dranse, a mountain torrent flowing into the lake 
of Geneva. It is situated at the southern and most inaccessible 
extremity of the Aulph valley, and though sheltered south-east 
and west, is at the mercy of the “bise,” a keen northern wind 
admitted by the villagers to be very trying to the temper and 
spirits, and which Dr. Constans found to produce a peculiar 
“agacement nerveux” even on visitors. 

The climate is severe, vegetation meagre and poor, and to the 
villagers of thirty years ago, fresh meat and vegetables were 
almost unknown luxuries. They lived chiefly, however, by the 
cultivation of the soil, such as it was, and the herding of cattle ; 
they were semi-nomad in their habits, moving from one pasture 
to another, but each family as a rule, owning a fixed residence 
in the chef teu of the commune, very often a one-roomed cabin 
of the humblest structure, wretchedly lit and ventilated. 
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Dr. Arthaud, an eminent specialist in mental disease, who 
was sent to Morzine in September, 1860, gave a very favourable 
report of the physical condition of the people. He stated that 
the average constitution was healthy, scrofulous affections rare, 
cretinism distinctly absent, and that notwithstanding an exhaus- 
tive search, he could only discover one case of epilepsy and one 
of imbecility, though marriages within the prohibited degree 
were common, as in most Alpine communities. 

But Dr. Constans, the Inspector General of Lunatics, com- 
missioned by.the Government a year later to examine and 
report on the terrible epidemic, questioned most of these 
conclusions, and in an able report published in 1862 pronounced 
the general aspect of the Morzine inhabitants to be frail, the 
predominant constitution “lymphatico-nerveuse,” and infancy 
to be sickly and “difficile” ina notable degree. But he con- 
firmed the statements that cretinism was unknown, and that the 
goitre seldom reached disfiguring proportions. 

Both doctors agreed as to the high standard of morality 
existing throughout the valley; the inhabitants they declared to 


be honest, gentle, dignified, industrious, and deeply religious. 
Dr. Constans poetically describes them as “having a grave and 
serious air, which suggests a reflection of the rugged (Apre) 
nature that surrounds them, and gives the observer an impression 


that they are members of a vast religious community ”; and, 
indeed, he adds, their life differs but little from that of a convent. 
Until the establishment of the Christian Brothers, a few years 
before the annexation, elementary education was much neglected, 
and in 1860 only about a tenth of the adult population could 
read and write. But they were intelligent, and endowed with 
vigorous and reverent imaginations had “un _ entrainement 
invincible vers le merveilleux, qui leur ont legué les siécles 
passés, et dont n’a pas su les guérir le siécle present.” 

Savoie is the country of sorcerers. Admittedly the most 
fruitful haunt of witchcraft in the three preceding centuries. 
Boquet, the terrible judge of Saint Claude, who declared that 
there existed in France three hundred thousand sworn soldiers 
of the devil, bound to him by infernal pacts and spells, writes, 
towards the end of the sixteenth century : 

“Savoie sends us every day an infinity of persons possessed by 
the devil; the principal sorcerers that we have burned came 
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originally from that country.” And Lambert Danneau, in 1579, 
states, “Sorcerers are so thick in the land of Savoie, that we can 
scarcely dislodge them, even at the rate of burning eighty by 
the year, in one town of that country.” 

But in the spring of 1857, there was not the faintest discern- 
able trace of Satan’s hoof in the drowsy Alpine valley. Since 
1707, when flimsy tradition reported a visitation of spells, there 
had been no question of witchcraft or possession beyond the 
repetition of the old tales and legends that the villagers passed 
down from father to son. And the result of the exhaustive 
medical investigation laid before the public, accounted in no 
satisfactory degree for the immediate cause or motive of the 
terrible epidemic outbreak that scourged the village for nearly 
eight years. 

In the month of April, ’57, two little girls of ten, Peronne 
Tavernier and Marie Plagnat, while minding their parents’ flocks 
on the hillside, were found clasped in each other’s arms in a 
state of insensibility, that at first sight suggested death. They 
were carried to their homes, and after an hour they awoke com- 
plaining of hunger, but when food was offered they found they 
could not eat. Both children were preparing devoutly for their 
first communion, and Peronne, a girl of unusual intelligence, 
docility and sweetness, at the time appeared to be constantly 
wrapped in religious contemplation. 

The following afternoon the same accident happened to both, 
and after that the attacks occurred five or six times in the day. 
By degrees the symptoms changed character in a manner to startle 
and impress the spectators, the children stood as if in a trance, 
their eyes open and upraised to heaven; frequently they lifted 
their arms and appeared to accept some gift that delighted 
them, but at times Peronne declared she received terrible 
messages from hell, and complained of serpents crawling round 
her hat. In the course of a month the death-like immobility of 
the first attack completely disappeared, the children began to 
gesticulate vehemently, to turn their hands rapidly round and 
round each other, to speak, to scream, finally to swear and to 
curse things which theyheld most sacred. Their bodies became 
convulsed, so that it frequently took three men to hold them down. 

Marie, in one of her seizures, accused a harmless old woman 
and neighbour of having bewitched her. 
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Peronne mentioned an unfortunate villager, named Chaup- 
lanaz, who for years afterwards remained an object of popular 
distrust and execration. 

They both proceeded to prophecy. Peronne announced that 
Marie’s sister would be attacked in three weeks. Marie, that 
her friend’s father would fall a victim and die, starved to death 
by a possessing devil, who would allow no food to pass his lips. 

Both predictions were fulfilled. 

Julienne Plagnat (aged 15), within the specified time was 
seized with convulsions, and declared herself possessed by seven 
devils, whose names corresponded with those of men lately 
deceased in the parish. 

Two sisters and a little brother of Peronne’s were attacked 
before the month of June, and Claude Tavernier, the doomed 
father, while holding down his daughter, received one day a blow 
from her that knocked him heavily backwards. He was 
already fearfully depressed by the condition of his four children, 
and jafter the accident he visibly faded away, complained of 
sharp internal pain and great hunger, but he refused all food. 
He had no convulsions like the girls, though he said he felt the 
devil in him, who dragged him back when he wanted to eat. 
His widow told Dr. Constans that each time she tried to force 
food into his mouth, the devil closed his teeth like a vice. 

He died after two months’ illness, reduced to the condition of 
a skeleton. 

From the debut of the epidemic in April till the following 
November there were only twenty-seven serious cases. At first 
it was confined to children from ten to fifteen but afterwards, no 
age or condition seemed exempt. Girls, however, from seven- 
teen to twenty furnished the largest contingent during the 
progress of the malady. 

Some were attacked directly with convulsive action, but the 
greater number had preliminary symptoms, in loss of appetite, 
indigestion, a distaste for work, and great repugnance to prayer 
and the ceremonies of the church. 

After the month of May, the ecstatic trance ceased to intro- 
duce the seizure, celestial visions and messages were no longer 
seen nor received, but one sensation was distinctly and emphati- 
cally acknowledged by all the patients whom both the com- 
missioned doctors examined, viz :—the presence of another body 
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within their own, at times moving softly, swayingly, at other 
times wriggling furiously up to their throats, choking and trying 
to strangle them. 

One woman of thirty, married, and the mother of a family, 
declared herself inhabited by a devil who was damned for eating 
meat on Friday. A physician who visited Morzine, describes 
one of her attacks in a medical journal of the day. 

“Her head and limbs became rapidly convulsed, she began to 
speak jerkily. I pinched and pricked her unawares with a large 
needle as she leaned against the table, but she gave no sign of 
pain. She then threw herself on the ground, rolled about, struck 
the furniture and floor violently. Her face was red, her throat 
swelled, she seemed to be suffocating. ‘Iam from Abondance,’ 
(a neighbouring village) the supposed devil cried through her 
mouth. ‘I was cast into eternal fire for having eaten meat on 
Friday. Yes, I am damned, I died by drowning, and the woman 
must die that way too.” Leaping up with a bound, she rushed 
out to throw herself into the river, where once before she had 
nearly succeeded in drowning herself. Three strong men could 
hardly hold her back, though in her struggles she seemed to avoid 
hurting them. At last she desisted, and began abusing me. 

Ah! bearded wretch of a doctor, you want to drive us out of 
the woman, but we defy you! We are five in her, but only two 
who speak ; it will be different when she passes into the country 
where her forefathers are buried, near the church where she knelt 
innocent. Oh! there it is we will torment her.’ 

“The fit left her as suddenly as with the other women I had 
seen, and, without any pause or transition, she passed her hands 
through her hair, asked her husband for water, and drank a bowl 
of it. Her replies to my questions were simple and natural. 
She remembered nothing of what had taken place.” 

It is stated that this poor creature went to the Mayor every 
Friday and asked for bacon, which she devoured eagerly, some- 
times raw. 

From the start, local medical help had been applied for, but 
unfortunately, with very unsatisfactory results. Dr. Tavernier of 
Thonon, correctly diagnosed the malady and wisely prescribed 
the sequestration and isolation of the convulsed, but he was not 
listened to, and all the other treatments tried, even the mildest 
of sedatives, seemed but to increase the violence of the patients ; 
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chloroform, administered later on by Dr. Constans, had no power 
to allay the spasms. 

After such failure the clamour for the assistance of the church, 
in the form of a solemn public exorcism, became general and 
persistent. Individual exorcism had been practised freely from 
the first month. In a “procés verbaux” dated 5th October, 
1857 detailing the assumed supernatural character of the 
epidemic, ten possessed children are stated to have been 
delivered by the virtue of the old Ritual. So when Monseigneur 
Rendu, the esteemed Bishop of Annecy, and one of the first 
authorities of his day on glacier motion, refused to sanction any 
such ceremony, forbade the use of private exorcism, and ex- 
horted the clergy of his diocese to impress on their flocks that 
the so-called demoniacal possession was only a form of contagious 
hysteria, to be cured by ordinary prayer and natural remedies— 
the dissatisfaction and consternation at Morzine were loudly 
expressed, and even had the Curé been a perfectly willing agent, 
he could scarce have announced the episcopal decree from the 
village pulpit, without danger of a serious convulsive outbreak. 
L’Abbé M—, a native of the place, but having a cure in another 
part of the country, distressed by the condition of his com- 
patriots, eloquently tried to make them hear reason, with the 
result that he was almost hooted from the parish, accused of 
being “a rouge,” a disbeliever, even a giver of the evil itself. 

In the month of February, Monseigneur Rendu, becoming a 
confirmed invalid, was no longer able to continue his episcopal 
work, so the commune, taking matters into their own hands, 
determined to have the public exorcism. And, as the wise 
bishop and the suajority of his clergy had foreseen, the effect of 
the ceremony was disastrous, and with little doubt was the 
means of giving the epidemic a footing it had not obtained as 
yet. 

While the adjurations of the obsolete Ritual—terrible enough 
in themselves to disturb the nerves of even an enlightened and 
matter-of-fact audience—were being uttered from the altar, an 
explosion took place, that several witnesses affirmed was a 
repetition of the scenes recorded at St. Croix de Loudon and 
Louviers in 1634. The officiating clergy were assailed with 
the vilest threats and abuse, fearful oaths and blasphemies 
echoed through the church. It was pandemonium. 
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During the drowsy death of the Sardinian Government in 
Savoie, the number of the attacked increased to alarming and 
unregistered proportions, and the growing demoralization among 
the women and children threw the elders of the parish into the 
deepest despondency. Seeing how signally exorcism and 
medical skill had failed, as well as the operations of a profes- 
sional magnetiser and semi-charlatan, who spent six months in 
the valley, they came by degrees to the conclusion that the 
condition of their wives and daughters was due to the spells of 
witches and sorcerers, and began to wish for the punishment, 
even the bodily destruction, of some half-dozen persons, whom 
the possessed had denounced from time to time. 

Chauplanaz was one; and another Jean Berger, a fat shoe- 
maker, and most energetic and disinterested citizen, eight days 
before Dr. Constans’ arrival, was hunted for three hours by an 
infuriated mob, armed with scythes, sticks and axes, and with 
the greatest difficulty escaped death by reaching a hiding-place 
in the woods, not a family in the neighbourhood daring to offer 
him refuge. 

The municipal committee appointed to accompany the 
doctor on his rounds, men of undoubted honesty and of 
average intelligence, almost daily expressed their regret that he 
should fatigue himself to so little purpose. 

“For,” they maintained, “as long as Jean Berger’s head 
remains on his shoulders, and two or three more are not burnt 
alive on the green, the illness will not end.” 

A certain disgraced priest, whom the villagers had refused to 
re-admit into the parish, had been heard to observe, shortly 
before the possession, “that he would leave a thorn in their 
sides, which they would not be rid of easily,” and so was an 
object of general suspicion. A crowd assembled one night in a 
little chapel he had begun to build by the side of a mountain 
lake, and there disembowelled a dog, taking out its liver, cut it 
into seventeen parts with a sword, and then buried it. The 
ceremony was supposed to ensure the malefactor’s death in 
seventeen days, and free the village from the entire legion of 
devils. The discouragement was profound when it was ascer- 
tained that the sorcerer, who had wisely retreated to the far side 
of Geneva, survived the charm. 

In the meantime the state of affairs had begun to attract 
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European attention, particularly after the publication of Dr. 
Arthaud’s interesting report. Disciples of the new psychical 
development termed “ Spiritisme,” the parent of table-turning, 
spirit-rapping, Planchette, and other such fashionable pastimes 
of a quarter of a century ago, eagerly began to make capital 
out of the Savoyard manifestation. The Editor of the Révue 
Spirite, the well-known Allan Kardée, visited Morzine, and 
published some very sensational results of his investigations. 
“Men of Science were interested in the facts, and writers of 
history, who have to explain the demonology of the past, caught 
at this reproduction of its phenomena.” 

Dr. Arthaud notes as some of the most remarkable symptoms 
of the spiritual plague :— 

The abnormal development of muscular force. 

The intellectual excitement, producing unusual lucidity of 
thought and correctness of expression. 

The cries, blasphemies, and imprecations, that increased at the 
approach of a priest, or during attempted exorcism. 

The impressions produced at great distances on the senses. 

The various hallucinations, predictions, and demoniacal 
delirium. 

The personations of the evil spirits by the patients, who spoke 
of themselves in the third person invariably. 

He diagnosed the epidemic as “hystero-demonopathy,” but 
tried no remedy, nor prescribed no medicine that had any per- 
manent good result. 

Dr. Constans arrived on the 26th of April, 1861, and spent 
three months in the village. He carefully investigated sixty-four 
of the worst cases, and in his able report gives a table of the 
ages and circumstances of these patients. 

The list consists of four adult males, three children, sixteen 
married women, two widows, and forty-three spinsters. 

Six among the married were in various stages of pregnancy, 
but this fact seemed to have had no special influence either on 
the conception or progress of the malady, and no ill effects 
resulted t> mother or child at time of birth or afterwards. 

Dr. Constans trenchantly disposes of some marvellous 
stories hitherto accepted by the public, and circulated in the 
current spiritiste periodicals; he also amusingly discredits the 
prevailing belief that some among the posscssed had the power 
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of answering in any foreign tongue in which they were 
addressed. 

He was brought to one girl reputed to be a voluble Arabic 
scholar, and after listening to some unintelligible jargon, he 
asked the friends and relations assembled, if they or anyone else 
in the place understood a word of Arabic, to which they 
solemnly answered : 

“Qh, no, she (the patient) is the only person in the parish who 
speaks that language. We never heard it before.” 

They did not see the veiled objection,“ Et la filie continua pas 
moins de parler Arabe.” 

A young matron returning from a fair, suddenly felt the evil 
spirit entering her body, she had no fit, but after feeding her six 
months’ old baby, it was seized with convulsions and in the 
presence of half a dozen spectators, exclaimed in a loud voice, 
“Papa, Maman, Ah! Mon Dieu, que je souffre.” It was exor- 
cised, but eventually was strangled by the devil, at least, so the 
grandparents assured Dr. Constans, for in death its face became 
quite black. 

One poor woman of forty for three years was a chronic con- 
vulsionnaire, and barked like a dog in pain. 

She attributed her evil to a glass of wine given her bya 
sorcerer, and daily vomited what she declared to be the same 
wine, unfailingly renewed by her seven possessing devils. Dr. 
Constans noted a prevailing friandise and capriciousness of 
appetite, chiefly among his younger patients. They could not 
eat in the morning what had pleased them on the eve, and some 
of them would remain apparently without food for two or three 
days, unless they were given the strong coffee, white baker's 
bread, and good meat, they craved, and which their devils 
frequently demanded for them in tones of menacing authority. 

This is his description of the average fit, which attacked some 
of the patients as often as half a dozen times a day :— 

“In the middle of complete calm, but seldom at night, the 
patient begins to yawn, then follows some slight starts and 
quivers, and a jerking movement of the arm, which gradually 
becomes more rapid and ample. . . . The pupils contract 
and distend with mechanical regularity, the eyes moving as well. 
At this point the sufferer, whose aspect had expressed only fear 
and uneasiness, now enters into a state of rapidly increasing 
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fury, she strikes the furniture violently, begins to talk, or 
rather to vociferate, and, unless when interrupted with questions, 
her speech merely consists of an indefinite repetition of the 
words, ‘Sacré nom? Sacré ch . . . gne! Sacré rouge!’ 
(Rouge is their term for those whose piety they discredit). 

“If there are enquiring spectators, the convulsed answer to 
the point, they even argue and reason, frequently replying to the 
thoughts they attribute to the questions, and to the objections 
they foresee could be urged. But the dominant idea of 
possession never is absent. They curse and abuse strangers for 
their incredulity, declaring that they are not in the presence of 
sick madwomen, but devils from hell. Sometimes they recount 
what they did during their natural life on earth, and how they 
are now occupied in the lower regions.” 

In the presence of Dr. Constans, they invariably added : 

“Tt is not thy ‘sacré’ doctors who will cure us. We scoff at 
thy medicines. Thou canst force the girl to take them, and 
they will make her suffer. But us, thou canst not harm, for 
we are devils. It is holy priests and bishops we want, not 
thou,” etc. 

A statement, however, that did not prevent them from insulting 
clergymen, when they happened to be present, on the pretext 
that they were not saintly enough for the emergency. 

Before the mayor and magistrates, in different words, the same 
idea was presented. 

While speaking, their features expressed but the one charac- 
teristic of fury. In many the throat swelled, the face became 
crimson, in others it paled and the mouth slightly frothed. 

The convulsive movement, at first confined to the upper part 
of the body, successively reached the trunk and lower limbs, 
breathing became irregular, the sufferer advanced in aggressive- 
ness, displaced the furniture, flung at those present chairs, 
kitchen utensils, wooden stools, everything that came under 
her grasp, struck at parents and strangers irrespectively ; 
rolled on the floor screaming, beating herself violently, and 
plucking at her throat as if to drag forth something that was 
choking her there. 

The agility and nervous strength displayed while in this state, 
Dr. Constans describes as marvellous. 

“They turn over and over in one bound. I saw two women 
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start up as if moved by the snap of a spring, fling themselves 
backwards so that their heads and heels touched the ground 
together.” 

The attack, he states, lasts generally between ten minutes and 
half-an-hour, according to the cause that provoked it. The 
crisis reached, gradually the convulsive motion becomes slower, 
a little gas escapes from the mouth, and the fit is over. The 
patient looks about her slightly bewildered, settles her hair and 
cap, drinks a few mouthfuls of water and resumes her interrupted 
work, to all appearance quite calm and well. 

They all declare that they experience no sense of exhaustion or 
fatigue, and do not remember what they have said or done. 

Even at the crisis of the fit “the pulse is not quickened, but 
rather becomes slow and weak, and the extremities grow cold, 
notwithstanding the violence of the agitation and the vigorous 
blows they strike on all sides.” 

The extreme activity and “ finesse” of the organs of sight and 
hearing, the apparent insensibility to pain and the invulnerableness 
of the skin during the attacks, are noted by all the medieal men 
who visited Morzine, and it may be remembered that it was the 
existence of similar phenomena that gave the Jansenist Con- 
vulsionnaires of St. Medard so much influence and renown in the 
preceding century. During the fifteenth and sixteenth, these 
features were made the chief ground of condemnation. 

Dr. Constans pinched and pricked his patients, buried pins 
under their nails, drove them full length into their arms, without 
any visible effect, but he maintains that it is only in the parts 
influenced by the convulsive spasms that the insensibility exists. 

He cites several instances of patients, affected only in the 
upper part of the body, remaining impassive when pricked in 
the arms and back, but protesting energetically when their legs 
were experimented on. 

One patient objecting to his prescription of cold water lotions 
to the spine, on the ground of their discomfort, ran out of her 
house one day during a seizure, declaring she would show 
them that her devils “se moquaient bien de l'eau,” and threw 
herself into a deep trough of icy water. Brought back to her 
house, she did not appear to be aware she was wet, but 
when the fit was over, she shivered, and was astounded to find 
herself in such condition. 
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A Genevese clergyman states that he saw a child of ten fall 
seventeen feet from a loft to a stone floor beneath, without the 
slightest injury, and certainly it is a remarkable fact that not- 
withstanding the violence of the convulsions, the blows constantly 
self-administered, and the condition of some of the women, that 
there is no record of serious accident or fatal issue, except in the 
case of poor Tavernier, who starved himself to death, and of one 
woman who became permanently insane. 

Before the close of his visit the Commissioner got the curé 
changed, and applied for a brigade of gendarmerie and a detach- 
ment of infantry. 

Both corps made themselves popular in the village, and their 
presence had a salutary effect in the church, where seizures 
were frequent. 

A ward was prepared in the Thonon Hospital for the worst 
cases, and a number of others were dispersed to smaller 
establishments throughout the Department, some going of their 
own accord to stay with friends and relatives at a distance. But 
the doctor’s wish for the sequestration of several in lunatic 
asylums met with such general opposition, that he could not 
venture on the experiment. 

However, for a few months after his departure, in July, 1861, 
the disease appeared to smoulder, and the reports of the 
exiled patients were on the whole satisfactory. The fits 
became less violent and frequent, with some they ceased alto- 
gether. Unfortunately these came trooping back, thereby 
inducing others to follow their example, and in the course of 
the following year the epidemic had started into more virulent 
life than ever. 

Exorcism was then freely practised by the Capuchins of St. 
Maurice and under its influence it would seem that “the devout 
peasants of Morzine gradually changed their Christian faith for 
a sort of demon propitiation.” In 1863 the distracted commune 
urgently demanded a revivalist mission, and taking into con- 
sideration the failure of all other attempted measures, neither 
the clerical nor municipal authorities dared refuse the request. 
The mission took place, with results so deplorable, that 
as soon as the winter snows permitted of a safe journey, the 
Préfet of the department visited Morzine, in March (1864), 
determined to try what plain speaking and the immediate 
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majesty of his office might effect. He assembled a party of the 
worst sufferers in a room, and began a temperate and dignified 
exhortation, when, some chance word exciting them, they fell 
into simultaneous convulsions, assailed him with oaths, abuse, 
blasphemies, kicked and struck at him as if they would fain 
tear him to pieces. The few gendarmes present tried to help 
the official, but they were overpowered, and a spectator states 
that the women lifted the strong men and pinned them against 
the walls of the room. The Préfet struggled unavailingly for 
some little time, then they suddenly desisted, and with a 
bound sprang through the window one after another. 

He left Morzine the same day. 

Monseigneur Maginn, who had succeeded Monseigneur Rendu 
in the bishopric of Annecy, and who, like him, had throughout 
discountenanced exorcism, arrived in April, for the purpose of 
administering confirmation, that had not been given in the parish 
for many years. As the bishop was deservedly beloved and 
venerated in the diocese, “much was hoped from the moral 
effect of his visit, and the influence of the Sacrament.” The 
following letter, that appeared in the Union Medicale of the 2nd 
of July 1864, gives an idea of the result. 


“22nd of May, 1864. 

“DEAR FRIEND,—I went after all on the first of May, to see 
the celebrated ‘ possessed’ at Morzine; and I can assure you I 
have not lost my time. My imagination could never have con- 
ceived so horrible a sight. I was at Morzine at half-past six in 
the morning, and the ceremony began at seven. I had not been 
five minutes in the church when a poor young girl fell at my 
feet in horrible convulsions. Four men could not hold her. 
She struck the floor with her feet, her hands and her head as 
fast as the roll of adrum. Then another was seized and again 
another. The church became a perfect hell. Nothing was heard 
but cries, blows, oaths and blasphemies, that made one’s hair stand 
onend. It was the bishop’s entrance set them going. Blows 
with the fist, kicks, spitting, horrible convulsions, handfuls of hair 
and caps flung about, torn clothes, bleeding hands met every- 
where my ears and eyes. The worst moments were at the 
Raising of the Host and the Benediction of the Holy Sacrament. 
The victims of the epidemic, above a hundred in number, seemed 
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to fall into almost simultaneous convulsions, and without any 
warning; the noise was perfectly infernal, and most of the 
spectators were in tears. Within a radius of two yards I 
counted eleven. The greater number were young girls and 
women from fifteen to thirty years old. There was a child of 
ten, five or six old women, and two men. The bishop confirmed 
some of them whether they would or no. As soon as he came 
in front of them, they were seized, but by the help of gendarmes 
and some men who assisted, he put his hands on them, even in 
the midst of their fearful maledictions. 

“« T})——4d carrion of a bishop,’ they said, ‘ why dost thou come 
to torment us?’ They tried to strike and beat him, and to tear 
off his episcopal ring (report says it was trampled under foot). 
They spit in his face, but it was remarkable, when he touched 
their heads in confirmation, they sank down and remained in a 
stupor that seemed like deep sleep... . Near me was a young 
and pretty woman of eighteen, married last year, and a mother 
of two months. After being confirmed, lying in the arms of her 
father, husband, mother, who all wept bitterly, she cried out, 
‘Ah, d——d carrion of a bishop, thou makest me depart. I, 
who was so well in this woman’s body. Now I must return to 
a 

“T stayed at Morzine until Monseigneur left, at half-past six in 
the evening. The poor bishop was utterly dispirited. Two or 
three ‘possedées’ were brought to him in the sacristy, but he 
could do nothing. On my return I found one by the side of the 
road ; I questioned her in a foreign language, but she got angry 
and replied by a handful of gravel, which she flung in my face, 
telling me that I only went to mass once a year, and that I was 
a busy-body.” 


After this scene Dr. Constans was commissioned to return 
again to the afflicted parish. 

He arrived, armed with the powers of a dictator, accompanied 
by a detachment of sixty soldiers, a brigade of gendarmerie, 
and yet another curé. 

He issued despotic decrees, punished persons who accused 
others of magic, or in any way encouraged the idea of super- 
natural evil, threatened confinement in lunatic asylums, and in 
any case deportation, of the convulsed. 
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Again the victims were dispersed in every direction, many to 
lunatic asylums, some to hospitals ; others were merely exiled 
from the Chablais, and not allowed to visit their homes even for 
a day. 


The sequestration was rigorously enforced, and carried out 
under the commissioner's personal superintendence. 

It eventually scotched the snake. No fresh cases occurred in 
the village, the health of the exiled gradually improved, and 
before the close of the following year, they had all obtained 
permission to return. 

Of these, some suffered from occasional relapses up to the 
time of their deaths, but the greater number were permanently 
cured and are still alive, in the enjoyment of good health. 

A reliable local authority informs me that, “la plupart 
méme des plus cruellement atteintes sont aujourd’hui d’excel- 
lentes méres de famille, et depuis 1864 iln’y a eu aucun cas 
nouveau et decisif de l’épidemie qui a tant fait écho dans le 
monde.” 





FOR MARJORIE’S SAKE. 


For Marjorie’s Sake. 
“AN OWER TRUE TALE.” 
By IZA DUFFUS HARDY. 
Author of “A NEw OTHELLO,” &c. 


“ MARJORIE!” said Viola with a coaxing smile. 

No one ever withstood Viola when she smiled ; and as smiles 
were as natural to her lips as tears were strangers to her eyes, 
her wishes generally went for law in the little world around her. 

“Well, dear ?” said Marjorie, ready, like the rest of that little 
world, to gratify any whim or will of Viola Gresham’s. 

“T want to go to the Postle’s Cray Chapel this morning.” 

“To chapel? I shouldn’t have thought that was at all in 
your line, Viola. There’s next to no music; no organ; no 
anthem ; no stained glass; no show, only bare white walls, and 
an array of old women in poke-bonnets.” 

“T dare say!” replied Viola, undeterred by this cheerful pic- 
ture. “But I want to see and to hear this handsome young 
Dissenting minister.” 

“He is not handsome.” 

“Picturesque and interesting then! Now I’ve heard you 
yourself apply both those adjectives to him, Marjorie, and you 
can’t deny it. The fact is, I don’t mean to leave this place 
without seeing Paul Silvester. I’ve been here five days, and 
never had a glimpse of him. I thought he’d be dropping in to 
tea or lunch every day or so,” with an accent of grievance. 

“No, he is not a frequent visitor here. In the eyes of his 
people we are all even as a godless crew. He often stays away 
for weeks. You see, Viola, to his mind all but his own little 
band of the elect are living in sin. They, and they alone, are in 
a state of grace. When he thinks sin is catching, he keeps 
away from zs. In other moods—he comes.” 

“Sin, indeed! A godless crew!” repeated Viola indig- 
nantly. “If he and his were as good as you and yours, I am 
sure they might well be thankful. In all my wicked world I 
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don’t know any one who is as good, and does as much good to 
others, as you, Marjorie. It seems to me so strange. I can’t 
fancy a man of that sort being—fond of vou /” 

“Yes, it is strange—very strange. I often think so myself,’ 
replied Marjorie sincerely. 

“It would be stranger still if you were ever to get fond of 
him,” Viola returned, tentatively. 

“TI do like him, Viola,” was the slowly and thoughtfully 
uttered reply. “We have been friends a long time, and he isa 
good man, and conscientious ; he does a great deal of good, and 
his heart is in his work.” 

Viola looked at her questioningly, curiously. ' 

“Marjorie, do you think you'll ever—ever more than like 
him ?” she asked softly, rather deprecatingly. 

“ Never—while he is he and I am I!” Marjorie answered 
steadily, and with the ring of truth in her tone. 

These two girls, Marjorie D’Alton and Viola Gresham, were 
both fair, but in widely different styles. Marjorie was a few 
years the elder of the two, and the taller and fuller in figure ; her 
features were cast in statuesque mould ; the line of her face was 
of the faultless and harmonious oval that “lessens in perfect 
cadence” from broad brow to dainty chin. If she had the 
advantage in feature, the younger girl had it all her own way in 
colouring. From the gold of her hair, that had caught and 
caged the sunshine, and the azure her eyes seemed to have 
stolen from the summer heavens—from the lilies and roses of 
her complexion to the lips “ruddier than the cherry ”—Viola’s 
colouring was perfection. Her eyes were not over large, but 
the spirit of youth and mischief danced in their depths. Her 
step was light, and her swift and supple movements graceful as 
if keeping time to an unsung tune. Exuberant vitality sparkled 
from her like electricity. Her beauty was like the summer sun- 
shine sweeping over a breezy landscape, flickering upon the 
dancing leaves above, and the laughing ripples of bright water 
below. Marjorie’s beauty, paler, more delicate, undefinably of 
nobler type, more resembled the steady shining of a calm and 
mellow moonlight. 


They went to {the Postle’s Cray Chapel of course, according 
to Viola’s wish; and Marjorie’s brother, Eustace, went with 
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them. Being engaged to Miss Gresham—and, it goes without 
saying, deeply in love with her—he naturally went wherever 
she went. Indeed, it was Eustace D’Alton who was the link 
that had drawn and bound these two dissimilar and contrasted 
natures, Marjorie and Viola, together. Their intimacy, although 
close and affectionate, as befitted the relationship between 
Eustace’s sister and his betrothed, was not of very long stand- 
ing: and it happened that Viola, whose home was in a distant 
county, had never visited the D’Altons in their home before. 
The three had met together over and over again, in London and 
the country, by sea and river-side, on yacht and on housce- 
boat, but it chanced to be Viola’s first visit to Abbots-croft— 
the D’Altons’ place ; and thus it was that she had never seen 
Paul Silvester, of whom, however, she had evidently heard a 
great deal. 

The chapel was very much what Marjorie had briefly de- 
scribed it—cold, bare, white-walled, with an almost ostentatious 
disregard of ornament and luxury; and the general aspect of the 
congregation matched that of the building. It was no smart 
gathering of fashionably dressed people, with pearl and ivory- 
covered prayer books, and silver-topped scent bottles in their 
daintily gloved hands. Respectable was the epithet most 
generally applicable to Paul Silvester’s congregation. They 
had none of them come for form or fashion ; their earnest faces 
and reverent manner told that these were worshippers indeed. 

Viola Gresham’s attention was of course fixed chiefly upon 
the minister. She was a trifle short-sighted, and as her party 
had come in a little late, they had been obliged to put up with 
back seats at some distance from the pulpit. But she could 
distinguish that he had a pale face, with hollowed cheeks, dark, 
straight, heavy brows, and close-cut hair of the darkest brown 
which, growing low, fell over his forehead and partly concealed 
its height. His face was too long and narrow, too gaunt and 
haggard, for any claim to good looks ; yet the features were fine 
and well-cut ; and Viola decided that, as far as she could see, 
although not handsome, Paul Silvester only just missed being 
very good-looking. His eyes were splendid; those great, dark, 
luminous eyes would have redeemed a worse-featured face from 
plainness. His voice was expressive, resonant and mellow, 
smooth and harmonious in its ordinary intonations, yet 
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sometimes taking almost startling inflections of depth and 
passion. 

Paul Silvester took no such note of Viola Graham as she did 
of iim. Hetoo was rather short-sighted. Moreover, when in his 
pulpit he ignored all things belonging to the outer world. 
Absorbed in the subject of his discourse, he was rather insen- 
sible than attentive to external surroundings; he was as un- 
conscious of the divers personalities of his congregation as if he 
were addressing an audience of cabbage-stumps. But they 
were not cabbage-stumps to him ; they were souls—living souls 
for him to save. As to the forms in which those souls were 
clad—whether masculine or feminine, young or old, he neither 
knew or cared. He knew Marjorie D’Alton was there; he 
always knew ¢hat, by some magnetic instinct that seemed to 
flash the sense of her presence to him even before his eyes made 
him aware of it. He never gave a glance nor a thought to the 
rose and lily fairness of the girl by her side ; it is doubtful if he 
even saw her. 

Paul Silvester was a young preacher, but a powerful one. 
When the old minister, who had for long years preached at the 
little whitewashed chapel, resigned his post on account of 
breaking health, and his mantle fell on Paul Silvester’s 
shoulders, the congregation were not slow to realize the stronger 
individuality of the younger man. He preached, as his pre- 
decessor had done before him, the most rigid of Calvinistic 
doctrines, but preached it with a passionate fervour the older 
minister had never reached. 

Only the elect could be saved! He urged upon his people 
the need of haste to seek admission to that chosen band—to seek 
it with crying and self-sacrifice and prayer—to knock, and knock, 
and kneel at the door, while yet there was time, to save them- 
selves from eternal torment. No man was good enough to dare 
to hope for salvation and eternal joy—and yet the Lord in his 
infinite goodness was merciful enough to grant even so much to 
those who lived in faith and died in true repentance of their sins. 
Even as a plank thrown to the shipwrecked, to which a few 
could cling, was the chance in mercy offered to those who sought 
the way of grace. And for ail the rest—destruction ! the mouth 
of the fiery pit gaped wide for them, to swallow them up! 

“QO, my brothers and sisters!” he cried, “think of it! Think 
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of the countless ages of eternity, spent in unending anguish ! 
Think of the gulf of everlasting fire, from which now—now— 
here in this little hour of life, is the time—the only time—to save 
yourselves! Don’t wait till to-morrow—the morrow may never 
come! To-day is the day—this hour is the hour of grace!” 

There was nothing in the least new in the matter; but the 
man’s intense earnestness—the passion of his faith—the 
vehemence of his pleading—impressed Viola Gresham rather 
uncomfortably. She looked at Marjorie, and saw a shade that 
was even more of pitying sadness than of indignant disapproba- 
tion, on Marjorie’s thoughtful brow. Marjorie’s lips were closed 
in a firm repressive curve; her clear eyes rested steadfastly, 
compassionately, yet with a touch of sternness, on the young 
preacher’s face. Viola looked back at him. Repelled, nay, 
revolted, by the matter, yet half fascinated by the manner of his 
discourse—appreciating with her keen artistic sense, the effect of 
the resonant, thrilling voice, the dark, glowing eyes, the pale, 
impassioned face—she gazed intently on Paul Silvester—nor 
dreamt that twice more, and only twice, her eyes should rest 
upon that face again ! 

On the way home they talked of the sermon and the preacher 
—upon whom Eustace D’Alton passed his comments with 
candid criticism. 

“Did you look at his head?” he asked. “Just study the 
shape of his head ; it gives you a perfectly true idea of the man. 
Remarkable development of veneration, and a deficiency of the 
reasoning qualities. Highly emotional temperament—a certain 
lack of logic—but just so much of intellect and eloquence as 
enables him to put his views into fluent phrase — quite 
satisfactorily convincing to the class of mind he usually 
addresses! I believe Marjorie thinks I’m a little hard in my 
judgment of her friend,” he added, glancing at his sister. 

“ No,” she answered slowly, “I think your opinion of him isa 
true one.” 

“Marjorie couldn’t pass harsh judgment on a dog that was 
attached to her!” said Viola affectionately. 

Marjorie passed by the innuendo with her accustomed air of 
gentle reserve—Eustace with a covert smile. 

That afternoon Eustace and Viola went out on one of those 
téte-a-téte excursions, in which lovers rightfully and lawfully 
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delight, and had been gone some time when Mr. Silvester called. 
All the family party at Abbots-croft treated it as Liberty Hall, 
and followed the goodly maxim of Fait ce gue voudras ! with 
general satisfaction to each and all; so it happened, as it often 
did, that Mr. Silvester and Marjorie D’Alton were presently left 
to entertain each other. At first they talked chiefly of the 
various cases of distress in and around the village. Marjorie was 
always ready to help the poor and distressed of any denomina- 
tion. Paul Silvester was, if anything, even more ready and helpful, 
more self-sacrificing in his help, than she ; and that he gave his 
help first to his own peopie was only natural and reasonable ; he 
could not have reconciled it to his conscience to neglect the 
regenerate in favour of the unregenerate. It would have seemed 
to him that it was to take the children’s bread and cast it to the 
dogs. Still, even Paul Silvester had been known to extend 
assistance he could ill afford to those in deep distress who were 
outside the pale of his own church—but of this weakness, as he 
regarded it, he was rather ashamed than proud. 

While he talked of this old bed-ridden widow, this crippled 
child, and that poor paralytic, the conversation ran on velvet; 
but presently, as it always happened with these two, they came 
upon the one subject on which they could never agree. 

Silvester was the first to lead to it. 

“ Marjorie,” he said—for these two old friends called each 
other by their christian names—* I saw you in chapel to-day. I 
wish you would come oftener.” 

“T would come oftener to please you, Paul,” replied Marjorie, 
looking at him with her clear, frank, thoughtful eyes—* but— 
well, to tell you the truth, it seems to me rather a mockery than 
a token of respect to observe the hollow form of attending a 
service, when the doctrine preached there is one in which you do 
not believe!” 

He looked at her for a moment of silence, his pale face 
growing whiter, and his dark eyes darker, with a look of such 
hopeless, despairing passion of pain, that she added gently, 
soothingly—* Come, Paul, don’t look so sad about it!” 

“ Sad? Oh, Marjorie!” he burst out, “if you could know—if 
you could realise what a miserable wretch I am! how all that 
would be the joy of seeing you is turned to bitterness! It is not 
that I dare to ask or hope for much of earthly joy. I neither 
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desire nor seek for happiness in this world! Only to see you— 
only to see you now and then—to dream of you. I could be 
content with that—if only!” He leant his arm upon the table, 
and pressed his hand over his eyes and brow. 

“ Marjorie—if you could kuow what it is! To love one human 
creature—one only in all the world !—and to think that one is 
separated from you in time and in eternity!” 

“T would not think it!” she answered, with a calm smile, in 
the pure light of which her “face was as an angel’s.” 

“ Because you are blind, my poor Marjorie!” he rejoined in a 
tone of such anguish, of tenderness and pain and pity, that the 
words could not have given offence to one even less gentle and 
placable than Marjorie. 

“I know that I seem blind to you,” she said very gently. 
“But, Paul, my prayer is that Heaven may clear your eyes some 
day! How can you, so tender of heart, so good and kind, hold 
so cruel and merciless a doctrine ?” 

“Cruel? Merciless?” he repeated. “I hold it because 
Nature herself shows that it is true. Nature is stern. Nature is 
relentless, inexorable, because the laws of Nature reflect the laws 
of God! In all the animate and inahimate world around us the 
truth is revealed. Destruction of the many—salvation of the 
few! Nature destroys a hundred germs to save one.” 

“ And you believe a hundred souls must be lost for one that is 
saved ?” 

“ The gate is narrow, and few can enter there.” 

“ And for those who find no entrance at this narrow gate?” 

“They are lost! they go down for ever in the bottomless pit, 
and the flames of torture, of fruitless remorse, envelope their 
souls for ever.” 

“QO, Paul!” she sighed, ina tone of hopeless deprecation. 
“And do you really believe that I and mine are doomed to 
eternal torment ?” 

“No, no! because in my soul I believe that your heart will yet 
be turned,” he protested eagerly. “ You shall not be lost, Marjorie! 
I pray for your dear and precious soul by night and day! 
Heaven will hear my prayer, and touch your heart, and send 
the light of Grace and Truth to you!” 

“Heaven will hear your prayer,’ she repeated with a sad, 
pitying smile. “And yet you tell me thousands pray in vain?” 
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“True, true!” he almost groaned. “You rebuke me justly. 
I have no right to hope. What am /? the poorest, lowest 
labourer in the vineyard! But all the more if I am powerless 
to help you, Marjorie, help yourself! If my poor prayers beat 
at the door of Heaven in vain while your heart is shut, and 
your eyes sealed, don’t keep your soul shut and locked against 
the truth!” 

“You would have me believe as you do, Paul? I could not if 
I would ; and, if my eternal happiness did depend upon it, I 
would not if I could. Yours is no Christian creed! it is built 
not on Christian love but on wzchristian hate. No criminal is 
vile enough for his crimes here in this little life to deserve an 
eternity of punishment! and you have imagined to yourself a 
God more cruel than man at his worst!” 

“Hush—hush!” he exclaimed. “If you cannot believe at 
least don’t blaspheme! ” 

“It is you who blaspheme,” she retorted; “you who dare to 
set your limits to the mercy of the Creator, and usurp His office 
of Judgment! Paul,” she added more softly, regretting that she 
had been betrayed into such open expression, “ you know we 
shall never agree on this subject! It is a pity we waste our 
time in discussing it.” 


When Eustace and his betrothed returned from their drive, 
Viola expressed much disappointment at having missed the 
chance of making Mr. Silvester’s acquaintance—expressed, in 
her pretty demonstrative way, perhaps a trifle more vexation 
than she felt, as after all, with Eustace, her stalwart lover, by her 
side, a personal introduction to “ Marjorie’s fanatic friend” (as 
the betrothed pair in the lightness of their happy hearts had 
dubbed him) was not really a matter of great importance. 

“Well, it is only a pleasure deferred,” said Marjorie—* if it 
proves a pleasure—about which I’m very doubtful.” 

“The gratification of curiosity is always pleasant to a true 
daughter of Eve,” remarked Viola sententiously. 

“ And never was a truer one than we havc here,” observed 
Eustace, resting his hand on her shoulder as if she had been 
made of rose leaves, and indeed Viola looked as if nothing less 
fresh and fair and sweet were the material “ that ske was made 
of!” 
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“T don’t belicve I’m ever going to see this tiresome man—at 
least to speak to him!” she exclaimed, with that feigned 
pettishness that is pretty ina pretty girl and hopeless in a plain 
one—laughing lightly, little dreaming of the words that should 
pass between them when for the first and last time they should 
speak together. 

“We will ask him specially to meet you next time you come,” 
said Marjorie. 

“And that will be in a fortnight,” said Eustace promptly. 
“She is coming back to us for the school feast.” 

“What a pity you cannot stay straight on for it! This has 
been really nothing of a visit! Just you go on to pay these 
other visits to-morrow?” said Marjorie. 

“Yes, indeed I must—and how I am to get through them 
all in a fortnight I don’t know. I’ve faithfully promised my 
cousins at Hedden Hall a week. I’m due for three days at 
Wolfyngham. I takea stall at Lady Jane Hainault’s bazaar ; 
and last, not least, there’s our yachting cruise round the Isle of 
Wight.” 

“ All these people are nearly strangers to me,” remarked 
Eustace discontentedly, “but I dare say you'll enjoy yourself 
very much.” 

“Tve a way of enjoying myself,” said Viola blithely. 

“T wish you could have gone to one of the Herne Court 
Sunday luncheons,” observed Marjorie. “I hope there will be 
one on when you come back. The Hernes always get together 
such a bright, amusing, interesting set of people.” 

“ And oh, are not those Sunday luncheons an abomination in 
the nostrils of our friend Silvester!” said Eustace. 

“He does not mind Sunday afternoon calls, apparently,” re- 
marked Viola. 

“T think he comes on a holy errand, with an eye to 
Marjorie’s soul,” laughed her lover. “There, Marjorie, don’t 
look severe. Upon my word I know it’s too bad of me to chaff 
you about the beggar! he’s not a bad fellow in his way. But 
the Hernes’ Sunday luncheons are unholy and_ godless 
gatherings in his pious eyes. Once, I believe, thinking to 
please Marjorie, finding her very deep in conversation with him 


ina secluded nook, Mrs. Herne rashly extended an invitation 
to him.” 
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“ And of course he went, just to see what it was like ?” guessed 
Viola. 

“No, indeed, he did not,” replied Marjorie. “ Paul Silvester 
would not do anything he thought was wrong. To our minds 
his ideas are mistaken, but anyhow he carries them out faith- 
fully.” 

Viola looked very demure and meek, and assumed an air of 
seraphic innocence as she glanced in Marjorie’s face. Afterwards, 
when alone with her lover, she observed: 

“T hope, Eustace, I shan’t have to congratulate you some fine 
day on the acquisition of a Reverend brother-in-law. So much 
virtue in the family would be rather overpowering.” 

“No fear of that,” replied Eustace confidently. “ Marjorie 
always stands up for Silvester because they’ve been friends ever 
since their school-days; and you know—or rather you don’t 
know yet—how loyal Marjorie is to her friends.” 

The next day—the last of Viola’s visit to Abbots-croft—it 
happened that there was a funeral at the parish church. It was 
of nobody whom the D’Altons knew much or cared much about ; 
but in a country neighbourhood like theirs, where everybody 
knew everybody else, at least by sight, a funeral—any funeral— 
was an excitement that ran very close to the excitement of a 
wedding in the minds cf the young, and perhaps surpassed it in 
the eyes of the old; and the D’Altons—although they did not 
belong to either of the classes, the do-nothings or the hard 
workers, who are as a rule the most interested and excited 
about their neighbours’ affairs—attended this neighbour's 
funeral, partly out of mild curiosity, partly as a token of respect 
and sympathy, which cost them no trouble to give. And Viola 
Gresham went with them, out of pure and simple sociability. 
But that she belonged to the gregarious class, she would rather 
have remained behind. Marjorie was half sorry she had 
accepted her future sister-in-law’s companionship on this 
occasion, when she observed the shadow on Viola’s bright face 
as they stood amongst the little crowd around the open grave, 
heard the solemn words of the burial service, the thud of the 
first clods falling on the coffin, the stifled sobs of the mourning 
women who stood by shrouded in their crape veils. It is always 
a sad and solemn scene, be the dead stranger or friend! 
Marjorie, although kind and sympathetic, was calm ; but Viola 
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looked quite unnerved by contact with the sorrow that was none 
of hers. 

“ She is as sensitive as an Eolian harp,” said Eustace tenderly, 
as they turned on their homeward way. 

“T am sorry, dear, we have taken you toa depressing scene 
on your last day here,” observed Marjorie when the two girls were 
alone. “You looked so pale in the churchyard—lI wished I had 
not asked you to go with us. I am afraid it has given youa 
headache ?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Viola, who had quickly regained her wonted 
colour and bloom. “I never have headaches! But I own I do 
hate churchyards and funerals. And ona lovely day like this, 
it seems doubly horrible to be forced into thoughts of coffins and 
worms !” 

“It could be horrible,” said Marjorie“quietly, “if thoughts of 
coffins and worms were the ov/y ones associated with the great 
change !” 

The summer sunshine was pouring a flood of golden rays on 
turf and tree; it was a fair and smiling landscape of velvet 
lawn and softly swelling hill and valley and green woods, on 
which the girls were looking. The sunny air was awake and 
alive with the hum of insects and the twitter of birds. 

“Look how bright and alive everything is!” said Viola. 
“Oh, this world is bright and beautiful, Marjorie, and life pulses 
in one down to one’s finger-tips! I suppose it will be different 
when one is old—but now I hate to think of Death—the end of 
all things! Don’t you?” 

Marjorie paused thoughtfully for a moment before she 
replied :— 

“T certainly don’t wish to die yet, but—no, I don’t think I 
dread it! It is an end—and a beginning! Life is no more 
natural than Death. I do not see anything to fear in the world 
to come, Viola. The Power that rules the universe rules by 
the eternal laws of love and justice. What should we fear in 
the hands of the All-Loving and the All-Just ?” 

“You take everything so seriously, Marjorie, dear!” 

“Well, it is a serious subject, isn’t it?” she rejoined, smoothing 
Viola’s bright hair with a gentle smile as if she had been a 
child. 


“And you are as good as gold, and you'd do me ever so much 
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good if I lived with you, and you look as like an angel as a 
woman sometimes—zozw !” exclaimed Viola, putting her arms 
round Marjorie and kissing her in her enthusiastic way. 


Eustace had scarcely exaggerated Mr. Silvester’s sentiments 
concerning the Sunday luncheon parties at Herne Court. Paul’s 
disapprobation of what he regarded as the generally heathenish 
character and conduct of the Hernes was deepened into antago- 
nism because he regarded them as being, in part, the cause of 
Marjorie’s hardness of heart. He attributed to them more 
influence over Marjorie than they really possessed ; for she was 
of too steadfast, thoughtful and independent a disposition to be 
easily influenced ; hers was not one of the thistle-down minds 
that are blown hither and thither by every breeze. Paul 
Silvester thought—but was mistaken in thinking—that had it 
not been for the influence of the Herne Court people, Ze might 
have exercised more influence over Marjorie. The very names 
of the books they lent her were a horror to him. What did 
Marjorie want with the works of modern science? Science, in 
his eyes, went hand-in-hand with atheism. Men whose blame- 
less and conscientious lives were self-devoted to the pursuit of 
science were to his mind going straight as they could go down 
the broad road to destruction. 

“I cannot bear you to belong to that set, Marjorie—to go to 
these Sunday parties,” he said regretfully. 

“TI know you cannot,” she answered smiling. “You look 
upon them as heathenish orgies! I really wish you could see 
what innocuous and inoffensive entertainments they are— 
perfectly harmless gatherings of the-pleasantest people in the 
neighbourhood.” 

They were ¢éte-d-téte in the morning room, the cosiest room 
at Abbots-croft, its open windows leading into the sunlit garden. 
Marjorie, in a white dress, looked fair, fresh and peaceful as one 
of the half-blown white roses that were nodding in at the 
window. 

Paul Silvester was silent, looking at Marjorie in a way that 
she had learnt to know very well, and knew it betokened that 
he was bent on breaking out of the smooth, well-trodden ways 
of friendship, and making a rush at the subject she wished to 
avoid—which was always painful to her—although, strangely and 
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undefinably, the pain was shot through and through with a 
curious subtle thrill of something that was not all pain! 

“Tf only—if only you cared for me, Marjorie!” he said. 

“TI do care for you, as a dear—a very dear and trusted 
friend.” 

“Yes, I know—I know that is all! And you know that I 
would give my life for more!” 

“You care for me too much, Paul,” she said with a tone of 
pain. 

“Too much for my own peace—but what is that? What does 
it matter whether I am happy or unhappy here? It is not 
happiness I seek! I would be content to lose you, to part from 
you—for ever on earth—if I could only think that we should 
be together in eternity! O, Marjorie, if I could but touch your 
heart, I could save your soul!” 

He had taken her hand; his dark eyes dwelt with passionate 
tender, infinite yearning on her fair face. 

“We run on different lines, Paul,” she answered sadly. “Our 
ways lie so wide apart that we can never meet. Perhaps it is 
because we are both too true! If either of us were of weaker, 
slighter mould, or shallower faith—if instead of fixed convictions 
we had shifting opinions——” 

“Tf—if— What then?” 

“We—we might have got on better together,’ she said; and 
it was not his fancy that she gave an involuntary sigh. 

“If we could but have thought alike!” he rejoined. He 
pressed her hand tighter, bent closer, as he added, his voice 
sinking to a vehement whisper: “Let me dream for one 
moment that we do think alike!” and before the deepening 
passion of his eyes, her own eyes sank. “For one moment!” 
he went on brokenly, his breath coming short, “let me dream 
that we are one—that we are united in heart and soul. I know 
-—I know it is only a heavenly dream—but, Marjorie, do not 
wake me! I zé// not wake! A moment more!” His arms 
were round her ; he was pressing her to his heart ; for the first 
time his lips touched hers. “This dream—shall it not be 
realised ? Marjorie, my beloved! give me hope—one word, only 
cn2 ray of hope!” 

Tears were in Marjorie’s eyes as she gently disengaged herself 
from his embrace. 


25 
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“No, I cannot—I cannot! Oh, Paul! I am so sorry!” 

“Sorry—for what? Sorry—that I have lowered myself in 
your eyes?” 

“ No—sorry that you—think—so much of me.” 

“You have always known it!” 

“Yes—but—I never—quite realised it so much as now,” and 
the scarlet suffused her cheek. “And I am sorry because I fear 
I give you pain.” 

“That moment’s dream was worth all the pain—worth buying 
with more than life!” he answered, and the thrill in his voice 
went to her heart. “Iam awake now, but I had my moment’s 
dream—had it? I ave zt, now, for ever and ever. It will come 
back to me—although you say you cannot give me even hope!” 

“No, I cannot—I must always tell the truth to you.” 

“ But is it not the truth, that under other circumstances—if 
things had been otherwise with us—you might—Marjorie, you 
might have—cared for me—been mine?” 

Her voice, her heart, seemed to have caught the thrill from his 
as she answered in a low, scarce-audible whisper : 

“ Perhaps—I—I might!” 


The next day—the Sunday of the Herne Court luncheon- 
party—was warm and sultry. In the afternoon Mr. Silvester set 
off to visit a poor woman, one of his invalids, who lived at some 
distance from his modest cottage. He walked of course. Paul 
Silvester never indulged himself in such luxury and extrava- 
gance as driving. The cottage to which his steps were bent was 
some miles from Herne Court, but close to a certain old ruined 
Priory, which he knew was a favourite excursion of the Hernes, 
it being indeed one of the few show-places of the neighbourhood. 
It was not much of a ruin; there were only three roofless walls 
overgrown with weeds, some heavy ivy-clad buttresses, and the 
base of a broken-down tower, left of the once stately building ; 
but as this was all and everything in the way of ancient remains 
of which the neighbourhood had to boast, they made the most of 
it; and the Old Priory was a popular goal for drives and 
rambles. The Hernes often drove there after luncheon, and 
took their tea, picnic fashion, in the ruins—so he had heard from 
Marjorie. 

They were doing so this afternoon, for as he drew near the 
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cottage, his destination, he caught sight of the Herne Court 
brake rattling along the road at a lively pace. It was filled—I 
might say crammed—with a merry party of young people, the 
spirited horses covering the ground at a dashing trot. 

The Hernes always took out the brake when they had many 
guests; Mrs. Herne liked it as a more sociable arrangement 
than splitting up the party and dividing it into twos and threes 
in dog-cart and phaeton, though perhaps some of the younger 
members of the company might not have objected to such 
division. 

Silvester was taking a short cut across the fields, so that he 
was not near enough for any salute or sign of recognition to pass 
between the solitary pedestrian and the driving party. 

But although he was, as I have said, a trifle short-sighted, he 
distinguished Marjorie D’Alton’s figure plainly enough among 
all the rest—knew her hat, her dress. He did not hear her 
voice; for Marjorie’s voice was never loud, her laugh never 
boisterous. 

The passing glimpse of that gay party in the brake pained 
him ; it seemed to mark the gulf that yawned between him and 
Marjorie. A wide, wide gulf indeed! yet sometimes a wild 
dream possessed him that some day it might be bridged over! 
What matter how distant such a day might be, if only he might 
cherish the hope of it !—if he might dream that even on the very 
brink of the grave he should win Marjorie across the yawning 
chasm that was set between his soul and hers—that she would 
be by his side at the last! Had she not even admitted that, 
had circumstances been otherwise, she mzzht have been his 
own? 

But the dream of a fair, dim, possible morrow faded, far-off, 
blotted out in the bitterness of to-day—this day that he saw 
Marjorie pass by amongst the merry crowd of her friends—so 
far, so far apart from him ! 

It was a sultry day; the air was deadly still, and a coppery 
haze was creeping like a veil over the face of the sun. 

Silvester stayed a long time on his visit; he found the poor 
invalid very ill; he read to her and talked to her, and gave her 
much consolation. She was one of those of his congregation 
who thought that never were ministrations more comforting and 
uplifting than.-his. And she was quite right; he was all that 

25* 
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she thought him—to those who believed as he did. His fervent 
faith presented their future of eternal joy so vividly as to bear 
them solace for their troublous present—and it was not the way 
of his followers to afflict themselves much about the fate of 
other people’s souls so long as they felt secure about their own. 

When Mr. Silvester was preparing to take his leave, a deep 
growl of thunder rolled through the still and stirless air. There 
was evidently a storm coming up, and old Mrs. Withers begged 
him to wait awhile ; her grand-daughter was just going to make 
tea, and he must not go until the storm was over. He had no 
other duty in the way of visiting on his list for that afternoon— 
no one waiting for him at home, so he consented to stay a little 
longer. 

A dusk that was not of on-coming evening was stealing over 
the landscape. The declining sun glowed large and lurid 
through the copper-coloured haze that was deepening and 
spreading till it veiled all the heavens. The heavy, sultry, 
motionless air seemed pressing down upon the earth like a pall; 
there was something solemn and sinister in its deadly stillness. 
The ominous growling rolled nearer, in a threatening tone, like 
that of a wild beast crouching for the spring. Then, with a 
crash and a roar, it sprang. The storm was upon them; the 
very walls of heaven seemed shattered, and rattling down in ruin 
above their heads. The blaze of lightning dazzled them; and 
close upon each blaze the roar of thunder burst. 

Mrs, Withers murmured a prayer. 

Paul Silvester thought of the merry-makers up at the Old 
Priory—wondered were the horses steady in a storm? then 
reflected that probably they were well on their way home by 
this time. The storm grew fiercer and fiercer. At last there 
came a terrific blinding blaze simultaneously with an appalling 
crash—that made even Paul Silvester, to whom physical nervous- 
ness was as a rule unknown, catch his breath and wince for the 
moment. 

“QO, Granny!” cried the young girl, who was standing by the 
window, “I believe it has struck the Old Priory! It looked as 
if it was a wall of fire!” 

Something seemed to have struck Paul Silvester too ; a curious 
cold chill and thrill gripped his heart. He could wait no longer. 
Storm or no storm, he said, he must be on his way homewards 
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now. But when he left the cottage it was not towards his home, 
but towards the Priory that he turned his steps. As he neared 
the ruins, and the first heavy drops of the coming rain splashed 
down, he met a man, a stranger to him, running hastily, with a 
scared pale face. 

“Ts anything the matter ?” inquired Silvester, stopping short. 

“ Two ladies struck by lightning in the ruins! Where is the 
nearest doctor ?” exclaimed the stranger excitedly. 

Silvester hurried on, his feet winged with unspeakable terror. 
Within the Priory walls he found the Herne Court party crowd- 
ing together, silent, awe-stricken, gathered around two prostrate 
figures. One was stirring—her breast heaving with a sigh. 
That was Miss Herne, he saw at a glance. The other—Eustace 
D’Alton was holding her in his arms. It was Marjorie, and she 
lay still, quite still. Silvester broke through the group around 
her, and knelt and caught her hand. In the tense strain of the 
moment his own hand was quite steady as he felt for the pulse 
at her wrist. There was no flutter there. She lay in an im- 
mobility deeper than swoon or sleep. On her temple, just 
where the soft fair hair was brushed back, there was a blackened 
mark. 

The anxious silence around was broken by low sobs from the 
frightened women—a moan from Agnes Herne as she came 
slowly back to life. But Marjorie lay in a deadly stillness that 
would nevermore be broken by stir or sigh. 


Later on, Silvester heard, as one in a dream, without a sign of 
agitation, the story of the catastrophe. 

The horses being spirited and likely to be restive in a storm, 
and some of the ladies of the party nervous of venturing on the 
drive, it had been decided that the best course was to wait in the 
Priory until the storm was over. Agnes Herne had wandered 
a little apart from the rest ; someone had observed that she was 
standing in a dangerous place, so close to the highest part of the 
wall, and Marjorie had gone to her side and laid her hand on 
her arm to speak to her, just when that tremendous crash and 
blaze broke right upon them. When the rest of the party, 
dazzled and deafened, looked round, they saw that the danger 
they had sought to escape by remaining in the Priory had found 
them there. 
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A bolt had struck the wall and shattered it. Agnes Herne 
had been hurt by a falling stone; but it was the lightning that 
had stricken Marjorie down. 


Paul Silvester sat alone in the darkness, staring into the 
shadows with eyes that saw not; his hands plunged into his 
hair, pressed hard against his temples, as if to crush the horrible 
thoughts with which his brain seem bursting. 

It was not only that Marjorie was dead. To have lost her 
even thus suddenly, thus awfully, snatched from him by no 
natural death, without a word or look of farewell—even all this 
he could have borne. 

But to think that she was lost! There was the horror ! 

Paul Silvester took his faith in deadly earnest. He believed 
rigidly, implicitly, immovably, exactly what he had been taught. 
He interpreted every detail according to the letter rather than 
the spirit. His deep, narrow, fervent nature accepted no subtle 
nor symbolical reading. No merciful alternative of a purgatory 
found place in his creed. The stern passion with which he 
embraced his faith admitted of no paltering with palliations, nor 
half-way measures. In that inexorable creed of condemnation 
untempered by mercy, no “ purchased masses proffered grace!” 
no prayers of the living availed for the redemption of the souls 
of the dead. Once past the gates of the grave, the soul that 
had not already found heavenly grace on earth was past mercy, 
past help or hope. And Marjorie, his heart’s one love, was 
doomed. 


‘* Cut off even in the blossom of her sins— 
Unhousel d, disappointed, unanel’d ! 
No reckoning made, but sent to her account 
With all her imperfections on her head !” 


Beyond the pale of mercy—lost—lost—for all eternity ! 

His imagination conjured up terrible visions—conceived with 
all the dreadful literality that was a part of his uncompromising 
nature. 


A remembered fragment from Marlowe’s great tragedy—a 


few lines from the last vain prayer of the doomed Faustus—came 
back to him. 


‘If Thou wilt not have mercy on my soul 
Impose sume end to my incessant pain ! 
Let Faustus live in hell a thousand years— 
A hundred thousand—and at last be saved ! ” 
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But Faustus prayed in vain! There was no end, no mercy, 
no hope. His brain whirled with the horror of it. 

The hours of the dreadful night passed away; and he knew 
not of their passing. He sat through the dead silent darkness— 
a prey to ghastly imaginings. 

In 4zs dark hour no ray of hope penetrated the awful pall of 
blackness that wrapped him round; and in that whirling dark- 
ness of despair his brain grew dizzy, and reason tottered on its 
throne. 

“I cannot save you, Marjorie,” he muttered at last. “ But—lI 
can come to you!” 


It was a bright and beautiful moonlight evening when Viola 
Gresham, in high spirits, and perfectly unconscious of the catas- 
trophe that had so suddenly darkened the household of the 
D’Altons, arrived at the railway station about two miles from 
Abbots-croft. 

She had come unexpectedly, a day or two before the time she 
had promised to return, thinking to give them a. pleasant 
surprise. Eustace had written to her, breaking the sad news, 
directing the letter to Lady Jane Hainault’s, where he believed 
her to be then staying; but Viola, who was capricious and 
erratic in her movements, had changed her mind about the pro- 
portionate lengths of her respective visits, had gone on to the 
next place earlier than Eustace expected, and being a careless 
and indifferent correspondent, who thought that once or twice a 
week was as often as even the most exacting fiancé could look 
for her to write—she had failed to acquaint Eustace with her 
change of plans. Thus she arrived in ignorance of the recent 
tragedy at Abbots-croft, and, with her usual buoyancy of spirits, 
cheerfully accepted the discovery that there was no conveyance 
at the station to take her on to the D’Altons. They, of course, 
not expecting her, could not have sent to meet her; and the 
ramshackle vehicle, which fitfully and perfunctorily plied about 
the station to pick up passengers, was not on hand—indeed, it 
seldom was there when it was wanted. 

Miss Gresham was not alone; she had her maid—a sedate 
and middle-aged person—with her, and promptly decided to 
walk to Abbots-croft ; it was a lovely night, and would be a 
lovely walk. Jane Robins thought it a very desolate and lonely 
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one, as they made their way along the solitary road, the dim 
twinkling lights of the station left far behind them, and the 
lights of the village still further out of sight in front. 

In the shadow of the hedges, at the loneliest part of the road, 
a man was lurking, crouching back by a low rough gate, which 
led into a field, and which, standing as it did a yard or so back 
from the road, offered a shelter or a hiding-place, the hedge on 
either side being high and thick. Thus hidden in the deep 
shade, the man was watching—waiting, now and then with a 
stealthy gesture bending forward and glancing up and down the 
road, sometimes thrusting his hand into his breast, as if to feel 
something that was secreted there. 

He caught the sound of approaching footsteps and voices even 
before Viola and her companion came in sight. Then the moon- 
light showed him the women’s figures rapidly drawing near. 
He saw there were two of them, and for a moment he shrank 
back into the deeper shadows and stood as if hesitating. Then 
his hand stole to his breast again. They were close upon him 
now, and as they passed his lurking-place, he made a swift step 
forward. 

At that moment Viola was making some confidential remark 
to the faithful Robins, accompanied by a low ripple of laughter ; 
and, as his sudden movement brought him so close to her that 
he almost touched and brushed her elbow, she was looking up, 
not towards him but at the sky. The moonlight fell full on the 
fair young face. It was so fair—so young—so bright! He 
could see the little white teeth gleaming between the laughing 
lips—the light of the happy eyes! For an instant their eyes 
met, as she, startled by his apparently almost stumbling against 
her, glanced round — startled, but fearless. Viola was not 
physically timid nor nervous, and with her faithful Robins by 
her side, saw nothing to frighten her even in the man’s strange 
and sudden appearance from out of the shadows. 

His hand loosened its grip on what he held. 

For a moment he stood irresolute, wavering; and in that 
moment the two women, who were walking quickly, had passed ; 
but Viola half turned her head as if inclined to look back at the 
oddly-conducted stranger. Had she ever seen before a face 
something like that pale haggard face, of which she had caught 
a second’s passing glimpse in the moonlight? It was a stranger’s 
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face, and yet—had she not seen somewhere, at some time, one 
like it? 

“Let us walk on quick, Miss Viola,” said her maid. “I didn’t 
like the look of that man—and I’m sure he'd got something in 
his hand!” 

“ Nonsense ! how nervous you are!” replied Viola lightly. “It 
was only some belated wanderer, to or from the nearest public- 
house! I don’t think he was sober, and if he’d anything in his 
hand, it was most probably a bottle!” 

Viola’s gay spirits were soon to be dashed. Arrived at 
Abbots-croft, she was met by the terrible news of Marjorie’s 
sudden death. Viola, with all her light-heartedness, her habitual 
avuidance of unpleasant thoughts and things, could feel, and feel 
deeply. Her volatility was only on the surface; and she was 
horror-stricken and overwhelmed by the news of the tragedy— 
the sight of the sorrow that had fallen upon the household she 
had left so bright and happy—above all, by the heart-breaking 
grief of Marjorie’s poor mother. 

With womanly tact and tenderness, thinking less of herself 
than of Eustace, Viola strove to comfort him in their mutual 
loss of a friend and sister so dear to both. Of course that night 
few words passed between them except upon the one melancholy 
subject ; but the next morning, when some allusion was made to 
her having walked from the station, and Eustace regretted that 
there had been no carriage to meet her, Viola casually men- 
tioned the man who had startled her and Robins in a lonely part 
of the road. 

“Some drunken tramp,” said Eustace, looking vexed. “You 
ought not to have walked alone, Viola—with only your maid— 
so late in the evening.” 

That morning the news was brought to Abbots-croft of a 
murder that had been committed in the neighbourhood. An 
old man had been found dead, stabbed, on the road about half- 
way between the railway station and the village. It seemed un- 
likely, almost impossible, that robbery could have been the 
motive for the crime, as the victim, aged, infirm, and decrepit, 
was one of the very poorest class of agricultural labourers. 

The greatest excitement was roused by the discovery, and the 
police-inspector and a staff of constables had been promptly 
summoned from the nearest town, only a few miles off. 
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Late that afternoon it chanced that Viola was sitting alone in 
the library. Marjorie’s bereaved mother felt unable to leave her 
room ; all the guests, save one or two near relatives, had gone; 
these relatives were upstairs with Mrs. D’Alton, and it was’ not 
judged well that too many friends should be with the poor lady 
at one time. Viola was thus alone in the library when Eustace 
entered hastily, with a pale agitated look. He came straight up 
to Viola, took her in his arms and strained her to his heart with 
an emotion she had never seen in him before. 

“Viola! Viola, my darling!” he said, with a passion of tender- 
ness, seeming strangely moved. “My God! if I had lost you 
too!” 

“ Me too?” she echoed, wondering. “Why do you speak so, 
Eustace—as if you had nearly lost me too ?” 

The story was soon told. 

The police, in the course of their examination of the scene of 
the murder, searching for a clue to the murderer, had found in a 
ditch close by, a handkerchief deeply stained with blood. Its 
appearance suggested that it had been used to wipe the blade of 
the knife with which the deed had been done. No knife, nor 
weapon of any sort, could be found; but on the stained hand- 
kerchief they found a name—the name “Silvester.” . There 
being but one Silvester in the neighbourhood —the much- 
respected young minister of the Postle’s Cray Chapel—the 
police proceeded to his home to make inquiries of him with 
regard to this handkerchief, and to ascertain whether he could 
give any clue to the perpetrator of this heinous and apparently 
motiveless crime. 

The house-door was promptly opened to them by the woman 
who came daily to do Mr. Silvester’s house-work ; but the door 
of the room to which she conducted them was locked. As they 
knocked and requested admission, they heard from within 
sounds as of hasty movements—a staggering step—a fall. They 
demanded admittance in the name of the law—in vain. The 
inspector, his suspicions of something wrong deepening to con- 
viction, gave orders for the door to be broken open. On 
entering, they found Paul Silvester lying bleeding and insensible 
on the floor, a dagger beside him, which had fallen from his 
nerveless hand as consciousness left him. On the table was a 
closely-written paper—over the last words of which their 
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demand for entrance had evidently disturbed him. Apparently 
on hearing the summons of the police at his door, he had started 
up from the writing-table, rushed to seize the dagger, and 
stabbed himself twice; but, probably owing to his haste and 
excitement, neither wound was immediately mortal ; and he had 
evidently lost strength and consciousness before he could strike 
a third and fatal blow. 

The police, seeing that he was seriously wounded, sent for a 
doctor, and took possession of the paper — which ran as 
follows :— 


“T write this confession partly to ensure that no other shall 
suffer for my crime—partly because I wish my motive to be 
known, especially to those whom I have done my best to lead 
into the way of grace. I have striven and battled for their souls 
with strong crying—these many years ; and I desire that those, 
for whose souls I dare pray no more, may know that the deed, 
by which I have deliberately destroyed my own soul, has not 
been done for malice, nor for greed, nor for love of bloodshed. 

“It is the penalty I pay for letting earthly love divide my 
heart with Heavenly. The one creature that I loved on earth 
has been stricken dead by the Visitation of God, without time 
for prayer or penitence. And my soul heard her crying to me 
from the depths of the dreadful World of the Lost—and I knew 
that it would never end—that always, always, I should hear 
her voice wailing in my ears from endless anguish. 

“Night and day I should hear it on earth—and in Heaven? 
Why, if Heavenly joys made me deaf to her crying, I would give 
up Heaven! So 1 made up my mind that as I could not save 
her soul, I would sacrifice my own for her. And then it was 
borne in upon me that I should commit the unpardonable sin 
and die! 

“No time was given /er for repentance ; and I, too, should die 
unrepentant, and my soul should burn with hers, and she and I 
would be together in all eternity! 

“TI thought over it, and it seemed that a spirit whispered to 
me that I should kill a fellow creature, and then myself. 

“T had a dagger which my brother Matthew brought me from 
India. I had kept it as an ornament, or sometimes used it as a 
paper-cutter. Now I knew why I had kept it all this time, and 
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I knew what I had to do. I took it and hid it in my breast, 
and went out after dark. And a spirit guided my feet, so that 
they carried me along the Upper Road until I was half way to 
the railway station, just past the King’s Oak. And there it was 
borne in on me that I should wait, and that there, with 
Matthew’s dagger, I should kill the first who passed. I waited 
in the shadow of the hedge, until I heard steps coming along 
from the station ; and I saw two women in the moonlight. They 
were two, and I doubted for a moment; then I determined to 
take the nearest ! 

“But just as I had my hand on the dagger, she looked full up 
at me; and the moon shone on her face. She was smiling, and 
I saw that she was very young and fair, and looked full of life 
and joy. She was too young and bright, and she looked too 
happy to die. I could not strike her. So I let her pass; and 
waited for the next. 

“The next came; he was a poor tottering old man, and he 
walked slowly and stooping. I ask no mercy for my own soul, 
but if I dared to pray again, it would be that mercy might be 
vouchsafed to his! For it was I who gave him no time to pray. 
I sprang on him, and stabbed him, and he fell with one cry, and 
then groaned once—only once. Then I knew that I had done 
the first of the deeds that condemned my soul—and the know- 
ledge that never to all eternity could it be undone made me feel 
quite calm and cool ; for I knew that I had crossed the gulf, and 
left all hope behind, and my heart was strangely light. It is 
strange, but I laughed, and I heard my own laugh echo in the 
silence. 

“Then I wiped the blood off the dagger, and brought it home 
with me, for it has more work yet to do. If any knowledge of 
earthly things is permitted to her, she knows that though | 
cannot save her, she shall not cry to me in vain. I know it may 
be long before I find her; for the windings of hell are many, 
and its halls are wide, and the souls of the lost are myriads of 
legions! But I shall seek and seek through the countless, end- 
jess labyrinths of fire, until I find her at the last! The law of 
man shall never deal with me. My judgment is written, and I 
go to accept my sentence. Before the——” 


Here the strange confession ended abruptly—broken off in the 
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middle of the phrase with a blot, as the writer had dropped the 
pen. 

This was the story which Eustace told to Viola—to his “sweet 
sweetheart,” whose upward glance and smile had saved her life. 
The next news was that Silvester, who had been, of course, 
immediately placed under arrest, had been removed to the prison 
in the neighbouring town, but that his injuries were so dangerous 
it had been feared he might die on the road; he was in the 
prison infirmary, and not expected to recover. Two days passed. 
Eustace D’Alton, by Viola’s express desire, went to make 
inquiries into the prisoner’s condition, and brought back a very 
distressing account. The unfortunate man suffered greatly, and 
was often delirious, crying wildly that Marjorie, his Marjorie, was 
in torture, and there was none to give her a drop of water! On 
the third day, Viola startled the D’Altons by her desire, ex- 
pressed with a very pale, but very resolute face, to go with 
Eustace to see this unhappy sufferer. Deprecations and 
remonstrances were in vain; she would go, and Eustace could 
never say her nay, and less than ever now, although he dreaded 
the effect that the sight of the wretched man might have upon 
Viola, generally so sensitively shrinking from all painful things. 

But deep feeling had carried Viola, as on a strong wave, out 
of her shallower self. She stood by the bedside, steadfast and 
composed ; and as she looked upon the haggard face of the man 
whose hand had been raised to slay her, her eyes were filled only 
with infinite compassion. Paul Silvester’s worst enemies might 
have pitied the wreck of manhood that lay helpless there—if 
they had seen the sunken, hollowed face, stamped, branded with 
the look of more than physical anguish—the wild light of 
insanity in the despairing eyes. 

He took no notice at first of Eustace and Viola; he was 
muttering feverishly to himself. 

“ She was calling me all last night,” he murmured. “ She said 
that I was a long time coming—and that she was burning— 
burning—and I could not get to her, to give her even a drop of 
water—for they are keeping me here, tied down!” 

Then his eyes turned to Viola, and slowly a iook of recogni- 
tion dawned in them. 

“T have seen you before,” he said. “I know you now! You 
are the girl who looked up and laughed—I let you live because 
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you looked so young and bright and happy! I know you— 
though you look different now. That’s her brother—Marjorie’s 
brother—with you. But there’s not one of you would do for her 
what I have done!” and his lips parted in a smile more ghastly 
than a groan. “Look here,” he added in a husky whisper, 
raising his wasted, trembling hand in beckoning. “Do you 
know where Tam going ? 1am going to Marjorie!” 

“Yes,” said Viola, softly, earnestly, with pity unalloyed by 
repulsion. “Ithink you are!’ It is from er that I have a 
message for you! She came to me last night in a dream, and, 
listen, for what I am telling you now is ¢tvve! She camein a 
dream, and there was a heavenly light upon her face, and she 
told me she was happy and at peace—only there was one—one 
thing that marred her happiness, and that was the thought of 
you! Ywasto cometo you, and tell you from her that the words 
she spoke to me the very last, last time she and I were together, 
were true. And I was to repeat to you those words—that the 
Universe is ruled by the Eternal laws of Love and Justice! and 
we have nothing to fear at the hands of the All-Loving and the 
All-Just. And then she said to me—in the dream—with her 
own sweet smile—*“ Tell him that much is forgiven to those who 
have loved much!” 

Paul Silvester listened, staring at her with awful intensity in 
his wild eyes. He raised himself slowly, struggling up from his 
pillows with an effort, and caught her arm in a grasp of startling 
strength. 

“ Is—that—true?” he gasped hoarsely. “Swear to me—on 
your oath—is it true?” 

“As Heaven isabove us,” said Viola, solemnly, “it is true that 
in my dream she came to me and spoke those words and left 
that message for you /” 

He still clutched her arm; his eyes grew wilder, wilder; a 
startling change came over his drawn and death-pale face. He 
uttered a cry in which rapture and agony seemed to clash and 
blend—one wild cry of “ Marjorie!” 

Then he fell back ; and slowly the look of agony faded out of 
his face, so that, when his heart had ceased to beat, and he lay 
dead, there was no more trace of pain nor trouble there—only 
the “rapture of repose!” 

* * * * * * * 
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The finding of the coroner’s jury at the inquest, which was 
duly held, was that Paui Silvester committed murder and suicide 
whilst of unsound mind. 

Viola is Mrs. Eustace D’Alton now, and you who read this 
“ ower true tale” have probably met her this season in London, 
at opera or féte, garden-party or ball, brightest, gayest, and 
fairest among the bright and gay, without a shadow on her 
radiant bloom to hint at the tragic episode I have told here— 
though deep in her heart she cherishes the memory of Marjorie, 
and she has not forgotten, and never will forget, the hour when 
she bore the solace of that dream-message to soothe the unquiet 
death-bed of the man from whose murderous hand only the light 
of her own laughing eyes had saved her. 
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Mummies. 
By THE AUTHOR oF 
“ IMMORTELLES,” “A WEIRD ERRAND,” “ONCE FOR ALL,” ETC. 


WHAT visions that word conjures up. What ages roll back as 
we look upon those wonderfully preserved faces and think of 
the time when they, too, like ourselves in the present day, 
moved, and lived, and had their being, when they walked their 
little day upon the earth, and loved and hated, schemed and 
planned, joyed and suffered in much the same fashion as we 
moderns. But the mummies have one advantage, if advantage 
it can be called, over those who live in the present day. 

Of those living now, how much will remain in five, four, or three 
thousand years hence to show what sort of man or woman each 
individual might have been in his or her day? 

Surely nothing, not so much as even a little dust, all will have 
been resolved into the elements from which we came and to which 
we shall return; yet anyone paying a visit to the Boulak Museum 
at Cairo, may look upon the faces of Sethi I, Thotmes IL, 
Rameses II., and a host of others of the various dynasties that 
succeeded each other in Egypt, the Amenemhas and Usertexens, 
the Sebekhoteps, devotees of the crocodile god, the Xoites and 
Hyksos, the Ra-Sekenons, the Pinotems and Piankhis; a 
number of these, with their queens, after sleeping so many years 
in the cave-pit of Dayr-el-Baharee, not without having been 
previously disturbed, however, from the resting-places where they 
had been first laid, were discovered in 1881; from what was 
supposed to be a safe hiding-place, ruthlessly removed once 
more, not to another tomb, but to be placed under glass cases 
and serve as a show to the inhabitants of a land, the very 
existence of which was undreamed of when they were laid in 
what was vainly -supposed to be their last resting-place. 

Interesting indeed is it to compare the different individualities 
of the various mummies as presented by their preserved features. 
The head of Sethi I. is undoubtedly a very fine one, the contour 
being almost perfect, and it is easy to understand the veneration 
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in which this “Son of the Sun” was held by his subjects during 
his life, nor is it wonderful that he received divine honours and 
worship after his death, for Sethi was no ordinary man but of 
a mental and spiritual type far above his predecessors and 
successors. It was he who had the “ House of Eternal Repose” 
cut out of the solid mountain of rock in the valley of the Tombs 
of the Kings, at the extreme end of Western Thebes, which was 
discovered by Belzoni in 1815 and the magnificence of which 
has been often described. 

But he was not allowed to remain quietly in the splendid 
sepulchre he had prepared for himself. Only some two hundred 
years after his death, in the reign of Her-Hor, the first Priest- 
King of the Amenidi dynasty, whose wife, Notem Maut, was 
one of the mummies discovered in 1881, even then he had been 
disturbed, for according to inscriptions on the body, the Govern- 
ment inspectors “renewed the funerary appointments,” thus 
showing that the remains had already been disturbed and 
injured. In the sixteenth year of Her-Hor, the body was 
removed, together with those of Rameses I. and II, to Queen 
Ansera’s tomb. In the tenth year of Pinotem I. the bodies were 
shifted again to the tomb of Amenhotep. Finally they were 
taken from this tomb and deposited in the cave at Dayr-el- 
Baharee, where they remained unmolested till the hiding-place 
was revealed in 1881. Who can say what other vicissitudes this 
royal mummy may yet undergo? Nothing is certain in this 
world, and three thousand years hence—where will Sethi be 
then ? 

His son, Rameses II., is by no means so agreeable an object 
to look at, though in quite as good a state of preservation, 
perhaps even better, as in his case the skull is still covered with 
hair ; the reason of his not presenting so pleasing an aspect may 
be that he lived to be very old—nearly a hundred—and was 
more emaciated and shrunken during his life than Sethi. Many 
conjectures have been put forward as to this monarch, some 
declare him to have been the Pharaoh whose “heart God 
hardened,” and who was swept away in the Red Sea with all 
his host ; others declare him to have been Solomon ; anyway, he 
was a man who impressed the page of history, and must have 
been possessed of extraordinary powers, witness the temples 
that he built and his statues scattered all over Egypt. 


26 
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The oldest mummy recently discovered, that of Ra-Sekenen 
III, is too much injured to form a judgment of what he must 
have been like in life ; he was a great warrior, who was killed in 
battle. Thothmes II., his great-great-great-great-grandson, 
however, is another well-preserved mummy, the hair curling in 
rings on the head, the skull being peculiarly barrel-shaped ; he 
could not have .been at all as great a man as his illustrious 
ancestor Ra-Sekenen, or as Rameses the Great. 

Turning to the mummies in the British Museum, Mykerinos 
is the oldest. He was a king of the 4th dynasty, and lived 
nearly 4,000 years B.C. He is supposed to have built the third 
pyramid at Ghizeh ; at all events that is where the mummy was 
discovered in 1836. There is nothing to tell what sort of a man 
he was, as nothing remains but bones, and the skull is missing. 
But romance followed this mummy thousands of years after its 
death, for on the voyage to England it was wrecked and the 
stone coffin was lost, and it was not till some two years after- 
wards that the bones were recovered. 

There is a curious mummy of a priestess in cartonnage case, 
about 1,000 B.C.; it is so small that one would almost have 
supposed it to have been that of a child; the figure is outlined 
in some black substance on the wrappings, the face is gilded, 
and a small wood or plaster right arm emerges from the side. 

Amen-Aru, that dignitary of Queen Amenartas, in his life- 
time could hardly have imagined that he would have appeared 
as a show some 3,000 years after his decease, yet so it is; 
and those ladies of the college of Amen-Ra, it is permissible 
to wonder, were they the Girton girls of their day—did they 
think more of study than of the art of love? How curious it 
is to see them, and imagine what may have been their likes and 
dislikes, their thoughts and fancies, when they trod the earth as 
living, sentient beings. If only one of those silent dead could 
awake and converse with us, what would he or she have to tell 
us? Would they be so much astonished as we in our vanity 
imagine, if they could see the modern wonders by which we are 
surrounded? Would they not rather look down upon us, and 
sigh for the ancient glories of Thebes lost in the mists of 
antiquity ? 

To whom did that hand belong which is there in a glass jar, 
having on the ring finger a ring set with the sacred scarabeus, 
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an ornament which has adorned the dead hand for more 
centuries perhaps than it did years the living one ; perchance it 
may have belonged to the lover of the owner of that slender 
hand and arm which lie close below it, for surely this latter with 
its tapering fingers and delicate filbert nails of the colour of 
mahogany, could only have belonged to a woman. 

Then those tresses of hair, some plaited, some curled, from what 
heads have they been taken? What beautiful features may 
they not have enhanced ages and ages ago? 

How strange it all seems. These men and women, endowed 
with the breath of life for but a few short years, the children 
perhaps for only a few months, yet their mummified images, the 
mere cases which had contained their souls for so infinitesimal a 
period, by the embalmer’s art, seem able to defy the ravages of 
time—and to what good ?—simply, it appears, to form a spectacle 
for the curious of this and succeeding ages. 

The irony of fate. The ancient Egyptians fondly imagined 
that by thus sedulously preserving the body from corruption, 
the reunion of the soul, the intelligence and the “ Ka,” after a 
period of from three to ten thousand years, would be perfected 
once more in their original home ; and to make assurance doubly 
sure, the richer classes placed a wooden portrait statue in their 
tombs; but if the body must be perfect as it was in life for the 
“Ka” to recognise it again, how, for instance, is Mykerinos to 
be made once more as he was when he walked this earth? 
Difficult indeed would it be for the “ Ka” to trace any likeness 
in the few bones that are all that remain of that monarch of the 
4th dynasty. 

The art of embalming seems to have been known even before 
4000 B.C., for Cheops, Mykerinus and others of the 4th dynasty 
were embalmed. The process has been described by Herodotus 
and Diodorous; but their accounts are only partially confirmed 
by an examination of the mummies. 

A scribe marked with a reed-pen a line on the left side 
beneath the ribs, down which line the pavaschistes, or ripper of 
the district (an officer of low class) made a deep incision with a 
rude knife of stone ; he was then pelted with stones and pursued 
with curses, as it was considered a crime to in any way injure 
the dead; the zavicheutes, or salter, next removed the entrails 
and lungs, with the exception of the heart and kidneys, while a 

26* 
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‘colleague extracted the brain through the nose. The body 
was then ready for the salts and spices necessary for its 
preservation. 

There were three methods of embalming: the first accessibie 
only to the wealthy, consisted in passing peculiar drugs through 
the nostrils into the cavities of the skull, rinsing the stomach in 
palm wine, filling it with myrrh, cassia and other substances, 
and stitching up the incision in the left side. The body was 
then soaked in natron for seventy days, afterwards washed and 
elaborately bandaged up in rolls of fine linen cemented by gums, 
and set upright in a wooden coffin against the walls of the house 
or tomb. This process cost a talent of silver, about 4725 of 
our money. A cheaper process, by means of an injection of 
cedar-oil, cost a mina, about £243. The poorer classes simply 
washed the corpse in myrrh, salted it for seventy days, wrapped 
it in sheets and laid it in a mummy pit. 

The rich mummy, when bandaged, was covered with a pictorial 
representation of the deceased, duly labelled as a (justified 
Osiris) and then inclosed in two costly coffins of sycamore or 
cedar wood, painted with hieroglyphic legends, ready for 
sepulture, but was frequently kept at home some time before 
being buried, and produced at festive entertainments. 

These were the best forms of embalming, but from the year 
900 B.c., downward bitumen was more or less used internally, or 
the body was soaked with bitumen entirely, when it became a 
mass of flesh and bitumen. 

All classes were embalmed, even malefactors, but various 
methods were employed by the nations of antiquity. Some 
mummies were merely dried in the sand. The Persians 
employed wax, the Assyrians honey, the Jews aloes and spices. 
Alexander the Great was preserved in wax and honey, and 
some Roman bodies have been found thus embalmed. 

One curious custom among the richer classes was placing the 
viscera in four jars of stone, terra-cotta or alabaster, and 
dedicating them to the four genii, the children of Horus; some 
of these jars had human heads for covers; others the heads of 
jackals, hawks or dogs. These jars were placed beneath the bier 
together with Ptah, Socharis, Osiris, mummy figures having a 
hollow containing a papyrus roll and small portions of the body. 
Also they deposited in the tomb small Ushahti figures to do the 
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field labours in the nether world, decreed by Osiris, judge of the 
dead. 

Some of these small figures are lovely dark or light blue 
porcelain, others of stone and terra-cotta, some again are 
replicas in miniature of the real mummies, stone coffins and all. 

In some of the mummies the viscera was returned to the body, 
the incision covered with a tin plate ; sometimes the skin was 
gilded and the fingers cased in silver; the eyes were removed 
and glass or enamel ones inserted in the sockets, and so effectual 
were some of the processes, the bodies were submitted to, that 
after the lapse of between 3,000 and 4,000 years the soles of the 
feet are still elastic and soft to the touch. The sacred animals 
were also mummied, but by simpler process than men. 

It has been computed that since the practice began in 4000 
B.C., down to 700 A.D., when it practically ceased, probably as 
many as 730,000,000 bodies were embalmed in Egypt, of which 
many millions are yet concealed, though important finds are 
made from time to time. 

Strange uses have the mummies been occasionally put to. In 
the 15th and 16th centuries of the Christian era they were 
actually used for drugs and other medical purposes, and as 
nostrums against diseases. The mere idea of swallowing them 
is horribly revolting to ordinary individuals, though Belzoni 
talks complacently enough of fasting them when he crashed 
into the bones of a decayed Egyptian, that flattened like a 
band-box beneath his weight and raised a dust that filled nose, 
mouth and ears with particles of mummy. 

At the present day the Theban fellah lives by them; they 
serve him for clothes and fuel, their sepulchres are his home, 
their coffins the cradles of his babies, their spoils the ornaments 
of his wife and the playthings of his children. Not only do the 
sepulchres serve him for a home, but also by partitioning them 
off with earthern walls, he makes them serve as stables and 
habitations for his camels, cows, buffaloes, sheep, goats and dogs ; 
a use for which surely they were never intended when they 
were cut out with such art and labour from the solid rock and 
adorned by the Egyptian artificers of so many ages ago. 

Not the least interesting thing connected with mummies is the 
discovery of the earliest known will, which Mr. Flinders Petrie 
lately unearthed at Kahun, or, as the town was known four 
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thousand five hundred years ago, Illahun. The document is 
curiously modern in form. It consists of a settlement made by 
one, Sekhenren, in the year 44, second month of Pert, day 19— 
that is, it is estimated, the 44th of Amenemhat III. or 2550 B.c., 
in favour of his brother, a priest of Osiris, of all his property 
and goods; and of another document, which bears date from 
the time of Amenemhat IV., or 2548 B.c. This latter instrument 
is a will, by which the testator settles upon his wife, Teta, all the 
property given him by his brother for life, but forbids her to pull 
down the houses, “which my brother built for me,” although it 
empowers her to give them to any of her children that she 
pleases. A “Lieutenant” Sibu is to act as guardian of the 
infant children. It is witnessed by two scribes, with an attesta- 
tion clause that might almost have been drafted yesterday. 
This document shows with a graphic realism what a pitch of 
civilisation the ancient Egyptians had reached. 

There is nothing new under the sun, and the women’s rights 
ladies of the present day seem to have had their counterpart in 
Egypt even before the days of Queen Hatshepsu, who usurped 
her brother’s throne, clothed herself in man’s attire, adorned 
herself with all the insignia of Royalty, and is represented on the 
sculptures at El-Assaseef as bearded. This masculine lady’s 
throne can be seen at the British Museum in a wonderful state 
of preservation ; it appears to be partly wood and partly gold. 
Sekhenren’s will affords evidence of the advanced code of thought 
that prevailed in Egypt with regard to woman’s rights ; this gift 
of property to the wife of a priest of Osiris, by her husband, 
shows that women actually enjoyed very solid rights in that 
remote age. 

There is a mummy also found by Mr. Flinders Petrie, and 
presented to the British Museum by Mr. Martin Kennard as 
lately as 1888. It was found at Hawara in the Fayoum, and 
dates from 400 B.c. It is said to be the only Roman mummy in 
that institution, and is placed by itself among the Roman and 
Etruscan antiquities. It is apparently a girl of from 12 to 14 
years of age, judging from her portrait, which is painted in 
encaustic on panel. The face is pleasing, with large brown eyes 
and regular features. One peculiarity it has is in the way the 
body is swathed, the fine lawn bandages being crossed so as to 
form perfect diamonds, having in the centre of each a stud like a 
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round-headed nail, but made of wood and gilded; the feet are 
also gilded. 

Great interest was taken in the unrolling of the mummy of 
Bak-Ren, or Renoth, which was performed by Mr. Budge last 
December twelvemonths at University College Museum, It 
had been there so long that no one could remember how it had 
become one of the archzological treasures of that institution. 
It had no wooden mummy-case, and there was no mark upon 
its exterior to tell its age. 

It was hoped that it might belong to the best period of em- 
balming in the days of the great Pharaohs, but this hope was 
dispelled when several hundred yards of bandages had been 
removed ; for the black stains upon the linen showed that the 
body had been preserved by bitumen, and this circumstance 
enabled Mr. Budge to determine its age as belonging to sone 
period between 800 B.c. and 1,000 B.c. He also thought the 
body was that of a poor person, from the fact that the intestines 
instead of being put into four pots and dedicated to a god, were 
simply wrapped up with the mummy, and there was no ring on 
any of the fingers, neither was there a scarabeeus—the emblem 
of the sun and life—fastened over the heart. Yet it seems 
strange that, if this was the case, the linen in which the body 
was wrapped should be so fine, some of the best Mr. Budge had 
ever seen, except the finest qualities of the period of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. As this mummy had no case and was 
wrapped in an outer sheet of linen of open texture and a 
brownish colour, with a red band woven into it, it may have been 
dug out of a mummy-pit, as the poorer classes were in the habit 
of laying their dead in them, but of course this is only con- 
jecture, as there was nothing about Bak-Ren to give any certain 
clue to his social standing in life. When the outer bandages 
were removed, those underneath appeared of a beautiful cream 
colour, and were as sound and strong as on the day they 
left the hands of the workers at the Egyptian looms, wonderful 
indeed, when it is remembered they had been subjected to the 
effects of centuries in a sepulchre in Egypt and to fifty years or 
more of the London atmosphere. 

There is considerable difference in the appearance of the 
various cases or coffins that contain mummies. Some of the 
large ones have others within them, either of wood or painted 
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plaster. The inner cases are sometimes fitted to the body, 
having heads, presumably portraits of the occupants, though 
there is a wonderful similarity of feature on these faces, the 
men’s being distinguished from the women’s by the beard on the 
chin ; in others the cases are simply covers for the body. Some 
of the outer cases are plain, others slightly ornamented, and 
some literally covered with well-painted figures. The paintings 
on the coffins generally refer to the entrance of the deceased into 
his new state of existence. The god Osiris very often appears 
in these with his usual high cap on his head, judging the dead, 
attended by his wife Isis and other deities. Sometimes the 
heart of the deceased is being weighed before him. The 
scarabaeus appears often repeated, and in one case an air of 
extreme absurdity is given to one of these insects, by its having 
the head of a hawk. The sacred beetle is frequently found next 
to the skin on the breast of the human mummy of the richer 
classes. These are variously formed of stone, baked earth, 
basalt and verde antico, and are of different colours; one of a 
pale yellow was found next the skin of Horsiesi, a priest of 
Thebes, and above it, round the mummy’s neck, were six or 
seven small pieces of different coloured pottery strung together, 
probably for amulets; some of the scarabei are dark blue, 
brown or green, and one of the finest that has been procured is 
now in the possession of an artist; it is a pale green colour and 
nearly two inches long, an unusual size, as they generally are 
found much smaller. . 

In many of the tombs wooden figures, replicas of the mummies, 
have been found; these were to assist the “Ka” in finding its 
rightful tenement when the decreed cycle had passed. These 
wooden figures were covered with asphaltum to preserve them. 
Also statues and idols composed of fine earth, baked, coloured 
blue, and strongly varnished, or of white, hard, calcareous stone, 
or beautiful blue porcelain, and papyri containing the Book of 
the Dead and prayers to Osiris for the heart of the deceased, the 
rolls occasionally being bound up in the swathes that encircled 
the mummy, but more often put inside the hollow of the funeral 
figures of Ptah Socharis, or Osiris, that were usually placed with 
the bier in the tomb. ; 

Sarcophagus (flesh-eater) is the antiquarian name of a coffin 
or tomb of stone. Such receptacles were at one time frequently 
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made of Assian stone, which came from Assos in Troas, and 
which was believed to have the property of consuming the body 
with the exception of the teeth, in forty days, whence the name. 
The oldest known Sarconhagi are Egyptian, and have been 
found in certain of the pyramids. 

One of the most famous of these was discovered by Belzoni ina 
sepulchral chamber that far surpassed the others in magnificence ; 
it was nine feet five inches long, and three feet five inches wide, 
composed apparently of alabaster, though it has since been found 
to be aragonite. Both inside and outside it is covered with 
sculptures, most minutely and carefully executed, and represent- 
ing several hundred figures, each about two inches in height. 
The subject appears to be the obsequies of the deceased, in 
which are introduced a number of foreign captives, among whom 
the Jews are distinguished by their physiognomy and com- 
plexion, the Ethiopians by their colour and ornaments, and the 
Persians by their dress. It is supposed to be the tomb of 
Pharaoh Necho and Psammeticus. This remarkable sarco- 
phagus is now in England. 

As a general rule these sarcophagi are found empty, but 
occasionally bodies were deposited in them. 

Why the ancient Egyptians, after taking such pains and going 
to such expense to preserve the bodies of their dead inde- 
structible for all ages, should have deposited them in the jaws 
of the “ flesh-eater,” which was supposed to consume them in 
forty days, is a problem which the present writer will not 
attempt to solve. 
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The White Coach. 
QUITE A ROMANCE. 


By SYBIL MAXWELL. 


DENBY HOUSE is situated on a rocky peninsula facing Scaur 
Bay on the south, while the western windows look towards the 
open Atlantic. 

It is approached on the landward side by a good government 
road leading from Church Town, about seven miles off, at the 
head of the bay. This road terminates abruptly, about a hun- 
dred yards from the entrance gate of Denby. There was no 
reason for carrying it further, as the inhabitants of the scattered 
farms and cottages on the lower skirts of the promontory, were 
quite content to drive their carts over the level turf that cost 
them no rates, and, on the contrary, supported their bony horses. 

A somewhat flat and shallow sheet of water, whose firm, sandy 
edge was much appreciated as a road-way at low tide, lay 
between Denby and dry land on the north. A curious, ruinous- 
looking pile, something like remains of a Greek temple, was 
visible in clear weather on the opposite shore. 

I had hoped to pay it a visit of jinspection during my 
stay at Denby, but something always occurred to prevent my 
carrying out my project. 

Sir John and Lady Denby had been entertaining rather a 
large party for the last fortnight, including the officers of a gun- 
boat which had steamed away with our friends that afternoon, 
and Lady Denby’s brother, Charlie Willet, generally called “ The 
Hatter,” on account of his absurdly high spirits—had ridden off 
to catch the evening express from Churchtown just half-an-hour 
later. 

I must candidly confess that I missed him more than all the 
others put together, and sympathised completely with my kind 
host and hostess, who seemed a little sad at parting with all 
their friends. They were rather old-fashioned people, who had 
never in their lives speeded a parting guest with “ Thank good- 
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ness he’s gone!” flung like a missile after the portmanteau at the 
back of the dog-cart. 

We had finished dinner, and were sitting on the portico steps, 
enjoying the last rays of sunshine on the rapidly darkening 
mountain peaks across Scaur Bay, and admiring the wonderful 
violet tint of the waters beneath them, when the sound of wheels 
caught my ear. “Dear me!” I exclaimed in amazement, “ who 
do you suppose can be coming to call here at this unearthly 
hour? The country carts never go at that pace!” 

“You only hear the Barnacle Geese feeding at the foot of the 
mountains opposite, they produce a curious sound that strangers 
often mistake for the rolling of a carriage,’ returned Lady 
Denby, looking, I thought, a little pale in the rapidly gathering 
twilight. 

I had no reason for supposing that her emotion was occasioned 
by the approaching sound, so asked if she felt cold, and would 
like me to fetch her a shawl? But she did not appear to hear. 
I then turned to Sir John, saying: 

“Does it not seem to you that the sound comes from the 
Churchtown road, away on the left, instead of across the water? 
Perhaps the Barnacles are having a picnic on our side this 
evening for a little change, and——’” | 

“You should not give way to ridiculous fancies!” exclaimed 
my hostess, sharply and abruptly-—not to say rudely—with the 
air of a person anxious to discredit an unpleasant fact at any 
sacrifice of courtesy. Her whole manner was disturbed, fluttered 
and terrified—she was so utterly unlike her own genial self that 
I stared at her for a moment in the silence of blank amazement, 
and then it struck me that I could easily set the matter at rest 
by walking round the sharp curve which lay between the avenue 
and the front of the house, and looking along the bleak, exposed 
Churchtown road, where I should immediately see if there were 
anything coming. 

Lady Denby, guessing my intention, laid her little cold hand 
on my arm and said imperatively, “Sit still.” 

Poor Sir John seemed almost spellbound, he looked at his 
wife with decp anxiety and solicitude, then with a movement 
that denoted he was pulling himself together, both mentally and 
physically, he rose and put his arm round her, urging her to go 
at once into the house. 
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All this while the strange sound, from whatever cause it 
proceeded, kept approaching nearer and nearer. Lady Denby 
was either absolutely incapable of movement, or else she was 
equally unwilling to obey her husband or believe her own ears. 
He, like myself, sank into silence, and listened intently. She 
alone, though so powerfully affected, seemed disinclined to yield 
to the prevalent rush of expectation. She fought against it like 
a strong-minded subject against the influence of mesmerism, or 
an unwilling patient against chloroform—nervously—almost 
desperately. 

On and on came the thunder of a carriage rolling and swaying 
at a terrific pace. We could hear the thud thud of many horse- 
hoofs, the clink of chains at the poles. I almost fancied the 
creaking of harness was audible. 

I was consumed with curiosity, longing to go and reconnoitre, 
but obliged by common politeness to sit still, staring straight at 
the grass plat in front of me. One of those well-kept islands of 
green with a drive circling round it, that one still sees occasion- 
ally in front of country houses, proudly conscious of flower 
gardens completely out of sight of the windows. 

“We are all giving way to most——” 

Lady Denby never completed her sentence, but leaned heavily 
against her husband’s arm for support. 

Straight in front of us flashed a great white coach—in- 
describably quaint and ancient—but snowy white to its minutest 
equipment. 

It was horsed by six somewhat showy-looking blacks, all 
standing sixteen hands high, straight necked, carrying their 
heads like hunters, not like funeral horses. They stopped 
altogether—as simultaneously as a _ well-drilled regiment of 
cavalry dismounts—and two strange figures descended from the 
coach and flung open the door, as though expecting us to enter, 
since the vehicle had pulled up close to the steps on which we 
were seated. 

Both the men and their garments looked as if their original 
substance had been much diminished and worn away by the 
rust of age, their strange terra-cotta-coloured figures were 
thrown into strong relief as they stood for a second on either 
side of the white door of the coach. 

One carried an immense curled horn, such as may still be 
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seen consecrated to Diana, in some old French chateau—the 
other bore a homely, but strange, burden—a huge pair of smith’s 
bellows. ‘ 

They had descended as silently as two dead leaves (which 
they strongly resembled in general tone) might have floated 
down from some lofty tree, and the same curious hush prevailed 
as they closed the door and returned to their places. 

So ghostly and unreal seemed the whole paraphernalia, that I 
expected to see the coach float over the grass plat like a passing 
mist, and vanish among the dissolving clouds of sunset. It was 
almost with a shock of surprise that I watched it driven slowly 
round the gravel sweep—and again heard the ordinary sounds 
of a vehicle in motion. 

As it left the door, poor Lady Denby shrieked wildly: 
“Charlie is dead—I know it. This is a warning!” 

“Nonsense, my dear! When poor Will died you saw a dlack 
coach—don’t you remember ?” returned Sir John, speaking very 
loud to try and secure her attention. 

“Charlie is as safe in a railway carriage as his grey cob is in 
the horse-box of the 7.5 train. 

“Depend upon it, this is some trick of Master Peter’s—just let 
me go, and I'll soon make an end of their fooling.” 

“Oh, no, no,” cried his wife, clinging to him so desperately 
that unless he used force he had no chance of moving. 

“ Master Peter?” I thought, rapidly weighing Sir John’s sug- 
gestion. “Why his entire stud consists of a mule about as old 
as he is, and that’s fifty ! 

“This has nothing to do with him.” 

Now a strange thing happened. As soon as the coach had 
made the circuit of the gravel sweep, and returned to the point 
at which it debouched into the main drive, the coachman rapidly 
pulled up, and beckoned to me most earnestly to enter, the two 
servants again flung open the door, and urged by some strong 
impulse, that I did not stay to analyse, I ran towards the white 
coach. In a moment I was lifted among its cushions, the door 
shut, and with a wild mournful note from the horn, we flew at 
full gallop down the avenue. 

Sir John laid his fainting wife in the arms of a servant, who 
fortunately appeared just as she was wanted, and rushed a few 
paces towards us, calling and gesticulating, but his voice was 
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drowned by the sound of the wheels—and he was soon left 
behind. 

We swung along, past the familiar gates of the drive, all 
fastened back as if in readiness for our exit, past the lodge, 
where flaxen-haired children stared after us—round-eyed with 
amazement—out into the road, but the horses’ heads were not 
towards Churchtown. 

Soon we were tearing at headlong speed over yielding turf, 
and down the steep slopes that lay between Denby and the 
North Bay. The tide was up, and presently the six steaming 
blacks were cooling their legs, if not their tempers, in fording 
the shallows at the head of the bay. 

Did you ever try to think while you were being swayed to 
and fro in the Flying Dutchman or Wild Irishman? If so you 
will acknowledge that the effort was in vain, though you had 
only even motion to contend against. I had been subjected to 
every variety of movement, and my thoughts seemed shaken 
into a mere chaos, which I endeavoured to arrange into some 
semblance of order as we splashed heavily through the waves, 
whilst I passively hoped that the white coach was better built 
than Pharaoh’s chariot, whose wheels came off in the sea. 

I was dressed for dinner and not for driving, in a soft pale 
green cachemére, embroidered with small pearly shells—the 
square open body had long sleeves falling from the shoulder, 
leaving my arms bare. I had a string of shells round my throat, 
and white jessamine, which Charlie Willet had given me, and 
begged me to wear that evening in my dress and hair. 

I now attempted to sift my motives for embarking on this 
strange journey. I was obliged to confess to myself that Lady 
Denby’s cry had given me the impression that Charlie was in 
danger. My thoughts ran on a railway accident, and I hoped 
from the driver’s signal to me that he was about to take me 
where I might be of use to the man I loved, since his sister was 
incapable, through her own delicate health, of rendering any 
service. Though the driver’s face was partially concealed by a 
hat with enormous curled brims, there was something in the out- 
line that seemed familiar to me, and inspired me with a belief 
that my unknown charioteer was a trustworthy person. I 
reflected, too, that as long as daylight lasted the whole course 
we were taking could be observed from the upper windows of 
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Denby if anyone retained sufficient presence of mind and 
common sense to watch us, and that it would be easy for Sir 
John to send armed and mounted servants after me if he 
considered me in danger, to say nothing of his favourites, the 
Irish police! 

We now entered a kind of low ravine, formed by the cliffs on 
one hand, and the abrupt declivity of a field on the other. Here 
we were as completely hidden from sight as though the coach 
had sunk suddenly into the earth. 

The moon had by this time risen, the sea and open country 
were flooded with her light, while we seemed hemmed in a pit of 
darkness. 

Seeking relief for the tension of my nerves in immediate 
action—the only remedy I have ever found of use—I rose from 
my corner, and was approaching the door, when it was flung 
open from the outside, and the driver of the coach stood before 
me, hat in hand. It was impossible to distinguish his features 
in the darkness—but a voice, which I immediately recognised as 
belonging to Lieutenant Fred Grayham, of the Churchtown 
regiment, said, in quite modern English : 

“T am sorry to have led you such a queer dance, Miss 
Norman. If you don’t mind getting out, I will explain matters 
to you. How dark it is inside! ” 

He handed me down the steps, and led me towards a low 
bank more in the light. 

I glanced at the team as we passed them. The horses’ sides 
and flanks were steaming —the willing brutes were panting, 
hanging their heads, lolling their tongues out, and giving plain 
evidence that they were beginning to feel distressed by the pace 
at which they had been driven. 

There were still four men on the coach, two in some now 
undistinguishable colour slashed with white, and the terra-cotta- 
garbed pair already mentioned. 

“Barnes and Trefusis of Ours, Blank from Churchtown and 
Dash, his cousin,” said Grayham. 

The quartette raised their hats. 

“The coach belongs to a circus that came to Churchtown 
yesterday ; we horsed it as we do the regimental drag, adding 
Dash’s black and mine, and bet that we would drive to meet the 
7.5 train that everybody goes by” (here for the first time I 
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began to feel interested), “ go straight through Churchtown, and 
drive three times round the grass plot at Denby, without being 
recognised by a soul.” 

“ Did you bet on the possibility of my joining you?” I asked 
rising in a state of high indignation. 

“Oh, no—no—I give you my word—but—I don’t know how 
to tell you—prepare for bad news. Poor Willet is in danger 
and there is just a chance that you may be able to save him. 
If you don’t mind toa certain extent taking your life in your 
hands.” 

“Not I. How came you to judge me so truly ?” 

“ {—I—knew you loved him,” said poor Grayham, stumbling 
piteously over this honest avowal, “and I know you have plenty 
of pluck.” 

“Can we not start at once?” 

“Yes, we have a quarter of a mile to walk through an under- 
ground passage. I can tell you as wego. Dash and Blank will 
stay with the team. Barnes and Trefusis will come with us. 
They should all escort you, only I don’t want to find the poor 
brutes hamstrung on my return.” 

He then showed me an opening hardly larger than that of a 
badger earth, in the side of the field. Barnes and Trefusis each 
possessed himself of a coach-lamp, we crawled through the 
narrow entrance, half blocked by a moss-grown boulder, and 
after proceeding in this abject fashion for a few paces, were able 
to stand upright, and found ourselves in a rocky passage, wide 
enough to allow us to walk two and two. Air was admitted 
from narrow fissures in the limestone above. The place is still 
intact. I afterwards examined it by daylight, and found that it 
branched off into several chambers. It was loosely supposed to 
have been constructed by Danes or sheep-stealers—a wide 
margin, but as no sheep could get in, I incline to the Danes. 

Grayham now took one of the lamps, and holding it so as to 
throw the light in front of me, began: 

“T told you we drove to the station; we knew Willet was 
leaving by the 7.5, and we thought we’d puzzle him with a 
grand parting salute ; but he was not there, so we concluded he 
had stayed at Denby and we would try for a rise out of him at 
home. Just as we were leaving Churchtown, we passed a 
haltered grey, that a shock-headed fellow was leading towards a 
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side street. The animal was going lame from a shot wound in 
its shoulder, so we asked what was up. The man complained 
that his boy had been meddling with an old musket, and lamed 
his only horse, so I threw him half-a-crown and advised him to 
have it vetted, saying it looked an honest beast, as like Mr. 
Willet’s as two peas. I wonder now that I did not smell a rat, 
but many of these country fellows have such good horses that I 
suspected nothing.” 

“What do you suspect ?” I asked with growing fears. 

“That they are keeping him wounded at Fairy Hall.” 

“Not dead?” 

“Why no, what would Bridget want with a corpse ?” 

The matter-of-fact answer was rather reassuring. 

“Barnes,” cried Grayham, relinquishing his place at my side. 
“Just tell Miss Norman what your servant saw half-an-hour 
before we started.” 

“He was exercising my second charger,” said Barnes, “ and 
passed old Bridget Maguire, driving as hard as she could tear, 
for Fairy Hall (the short way, not round by Denby), with her 
son in the cart, dead drunk, lying in his sunday clothes, with his 


face hidden in the straw. My man asked her why he had his 
sunday clothes on, and she answered ‘that he’d been a’courting 
where the whisky was the right sort. The fellow is new to the 
country or he’d have suspected her tale.” 


” 


“You think it was—— 

“I feel quite sure it was Willet,’ said Mr. Barnes, falling 
back. “Faint, or shamming dead, you know,” he added to 
console me. 

“I do not understand now, why you should think the man 
in the cart was Charlie,” I demurred, as Grayham rejoined me. 
“He is not a landlord, or agent, and has no enemies.” 

“TI did not see at first what it had to do with him, any more 
than you can yet. Let me go on with the history of our drive, 
and perhaps things will appear to you in the same light that 
they doto us. I need not tell you that I had utterly forgotten 
when I drove up to the house, that Lady Denby always sees, 
or fancies she sees, the apparition of a Black Coach, before the 
death of any member of her family. Her shriek, ‘Charlie is 
dead,’ as soon as she saw our harmless vehicle, for a moment 
perfectly bewildered me. Then like a flash I connected the fact 
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that he was not with you, his non-appearance at the station, the 
incident of the grey cob, and the supposed drunken man in 
Bridget Maguire's cart, into one chain of events: and signed to 
you to come with us. It was no use speaking to Lady Denby 
in her fainting condition. Sir John would have had out the 
police, and that would have meant——.” he hesitated. 

“ A bullet through Charlie’s brain before the morning,” I ended 
for him. 

“ Just that.” 

“What do you think I may be able to accomplish?” I asked 
doubtfully. 

“First, walk straight into the ruined hall; it is impossible to 
imagine a more startling apparition than you will make in that 
dress, it is just the costume popularly supposed to be worn by 
the ‘Good People’ of whom the bad ones here are mortally 
afraid.” 

“Really? I thought that even children had given up belief 
in fairies ?” 

“Perhaps, but superstition is an influence on which you may 
safely reckon in dealing with the Maguires. Haven’t I known 
them all my life? Walk straight in among them, as I tell you, 
bid them lay Willet nine yards from the house door, say their 
prayers, and watch what will happen. Then blow this whistle, 
Barnes and Trefusis and I will come and carry him through 
this passage to the coach.” 

“What shall I do if they see I am only a woman ?” 

“ Do? tell them there’ll be no inquiry about the accident ! and 
thank them for their kind care of your—brother—if you like.” 

I stood still and looked at Fred for a moment, in blank 
amazement at his sudden and tremendous development of a 
genius for lying. 

Barnes and Trefusis pulled up short behind us, and all three 
inquired anxiously ; “ What’s the matter?” 

“Just an Englishwoman’s scruple at telling a white lie to save 
a man’s life,” said Grayham indignantly. 

“Why, all’s fair in love and war,” said Trefusis, oracularly, 
speaking for the first time. “We've known of your engagement 
for three days, so excuse our plain English. If it hadn’t been 
you, we should have been wild with Willet for settling down so 
soon.” 
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The boy’s naive speech produced an irrepressible chuckle, 
deftly converted into a cough from Grayham. 

“You've this in your favour, too,” he continued, “it’s Fallat 
fair night and so most likely the Maguire boys will be the 
other side of the country. You know we fellows would go for 
you if we could, but two of us are landlords, two, worse still, are 
‘military. Folks might know us through this thin disguise, and 
it would be all up with Willet.” 

“It’s my belief he was attacked in mistake for the Grandby’s 
new agent; but you need not let out you know that.” 

“As if I should!” I cried. 

“Well, here’s a magical phrase to amuse yourself with,” and 
he pronounced some word that sounded like “ Bogochnamolla- 
vogue.” I picked it up by accident,” continued Grayham, “ but 
it once passed me through a very suspicious-looking assembly in 
safety. It merely means the ‘marsh of the mallows, but 
they attach some hidden meaning to it, though I do not think it 
is an ordinary pass-word. I expect old Bridget is friendly to 
Willet. I remember his giving a rare good fishing-rod to one of 
her poaching sons. See, here we arc at the end of the passage.” 

The place now began to narrow as it had done at the opposite 
entrance, it was only possible, by lying flat, to push oneself out 
through the aperture in which it ended. 

A high clump of brambles outside, entirely concealed it from 
observation. Grayham first worked his way out into the fresh 
air and moonlight, and taking my hands, pulled me after him 
across the slab of limestone which formed the threshold of this 
strange place. It was a relief to stand once more under the 
open sky. 

Twenty yards in front of us lay Fairy Hall, a grand, though 
ruinous mass, sleeping quietly as some enchanted palace in the 
moonlight. No gleam was visible from the windows, no sound 
reached ‘us but the lap lap of waves on the rocks below. 

“Go in and win! the quicker you are the better—whistle once 
if you want us, to fetch Willet—twice, if there’s any danger, and 
we'll be with you sharp!” whispered my guide, as I stepped 
from the sheltering bush into the open. 

I ran down the gentle slope to the Hall without encountering 
a soul. As I approached the door, a red setter, so well bred 
that I felt a passing wonder at his belonging to peasants, came 
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out and snuffed at my dress, evidently debating whether he 
should bark or not. I patted his head while he was hesitating, 
and secured a dumb friend, as he licked my hand and accom- 
panied me inside with grave politeness. 

The door was not latched, and I passed without let or 
hindrance into a large hall lit by one of those common paraffin 
lamps that are all chimney, with nothing to soften their cruel 
glare. An old woman in a white cap was seated with her back 
to me, opposite its rays. 

Obscurity, and an aromaof peat smoke, so delicious out of 
doors, so detestable in, pervaded the rest of the hall, which I 
could percieve had once been the entrance of a very noble house. 
Some blackened pictures still hung on the walls, fowls were 
roosting in their rotting frames, and by a few sleepy croaks as I 
passed beneath them, drew my attention to the present mean 
uses of the art of former generations. There was no sign of 
Charlie’s presence. 

As I advanced towards the old woman, who seemed to be 
either deaf or asleep, I remembered Fred Grayham’s assurances 
of her probable faith in the supernatural, and catching hold of 
the tips of my falling sleeves, whose lining, of very pale green 
satin, appeared white by the glare of the lamp, I raised them 
high above my head, as if they had been wings, and bore down 
on the old dame like a ship in full sail, crying as shrilly as I 
could, “Take me to him quickly!” 

The woman fell on her knees before me, and began to mutter 
some prayers in Latin. 

“ Act! and tell your beads when I am gone, quick, quick!” I 
repeated loosing the string of shells from my neck and placing it 
in her hand, feeling sure from their rarity that they would seem 
to her a token from another world: Then seeing the setter make 
towards a door on the left, I caught up the lamp and followed 
him. 

Bridget tottered after, muttering : 

“ Maybe they’re the Devil’s beads—which of the Saints would 
be consarning herself wid a Protestant? And the ‘Good Folks’ 
are known to dwell here! ” 

“A Protestant! I shall see him in a minute,” I thought, with 
my heart almost standing still, and then beating painfully with 
anxiety as I entered a long bare room having a heap of turf at 
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the far end, on which lay Charlie Willet, a black cloak thrown 
over him like a pall. It was Bridget’s own mantle, one of the 
valuable old-fashioned kind, with a large satin-lined hood, still 
worn by the older peasant women in that district. 

It denoted that she at least bore him no ill-will. 

He was sleeping lightly, but started as the lamp-light fell on 
his eyelids. His face looked worn and haggard, as if with pain. 
He tossed off the cloak with an impatient gesture, and I saw 
that his right leg had been clumsily bandaged from knee to 
foot. 

As I paused at his side he caught my hand and kissed it 
lazily, like a man in a dream. His lips were dry and burning, 
his touch feverish. 

Bridget stared at us with just a dawn of suspicion in her 
glance, so I withdrew my hand and laid a cool spray of jessa- 
mine in its place, saying in French: “I am real, I assure you; 
and I have just ten minutes to get you out of this dangerous 
place.” 

He told me afterwards that the distinct perfume of the jessa- 


mine was the one thing that convinced him he was neither 
dreaming nor the victim of hallucination. 

“You must tell this old woman that the fairies are coming to 
fetch you, and she may watch from any spot, where she can see 
without being seen. Tell her, too, that there will never be any 


”» 


inquiry made into the events of the day—— 

“All right, Pll settle her. You blow out the lamps, and 
vanish, to fetch your friends. They'll have to carry me, I can’t 
stir!” returned Charlie, as wide awake now as my heart could 
desire. 

“Tell them to look sharp, though, or they’ll have a mob of 
men from the fair to deal with.” 

I hurried outside, blew my whistle twice, and soon had the 
satisfaction of seeing my strangely-attired escort hastening to- 
wards me, while Bridget’s white cap appeared, bobbing anxiously 
to and fro in the moonlit aperture of a glassless upper window. 

“Holy Moses, the ‘Good People’ ’ll be Protestants, the grace- 
less divils; and the queen of them looking as swate as our 
Lady the while!” I heard her remarking to the red setter. 

It was only the work of a few minutes for the new-comers 
to wrench down a shutter, lay Charlie on it, and carry him to 
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the entrance of the passage, but man and couch had to be 
dragged through separately, and at no small pain to the hero’s 
shattered bones. I waited outside as sentinel, and saw ten or 
twelve men approaching the hall from the far side, and the dog 
flying to meet them just as the toes of Mr. Barnes’ boots 


vanished into the passage. I hurried after, telling the group 
what I had seen. 


“Put me down and run,” cried Charlie. 

“ See you—hum—blowed first. Take the lamp and pilot us, 
Miss Norman. We'll run for it.” 

And run we did. What Charlie must have suffered from well- 
meant jolting I dare not think, but when we dragged him out 


at the other end of the passage we found that he had fainted 
dead away. 


The coach was still waiting for us on our return, and whirled 
us rapidly back to Denby, where we had some difficulty in pre- 
venting Sir John from sending for the police there and then. 

We had to explain that Charlie owed his life to the good 
offices of a woman, who would certainly be herself sacrificed if 


any stir were made. 

We heard afterwards that the gang of men we had seen 
searched for us along the high road, making sure that we should 
be obliged to strike across the country at the head of the bay. 
They had not been able to calculate that we should dash 
through the water at the lower ford through the agency of the 
White Coach. 

That curious conveyance was purchased at a rather high 
price from its original owners, and surreptitiously painted dark 


claret colour, so that its reputation as a fairy vehicle still remains 
intact in the country side. 
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CHAPTER XIL. 
A STARTLING DISCOVERY. 


JOHN DUTTON was sitting on a bench just outside his cottage 
door, smoking his evening pipe. Within the cottage his step- 
daughter sang softly to herself as she moved to and fro. 

Presently she passed through the open doorway, and stood by 
his side. He looked up at her thoughtfully, and began to speaik 
at once upon a subject with which, for the last ten minutes, his 
mind had been fully occupied. 

“T have just been wondering, Jennie, as to whether you have 
ever given a thought to that letter of your mother’s?” he 
remarked enquiringly. 

Jennie’s face, which of late had been somewhat pale, suddenly 
assumed a crimson hue. “Oh, father, I had quite forgotten it !’” 
she exclaimed contritely. 

“There’s no call to fash yourself about it,” he returned 
reassuringly. “You're not so long since gone eighteen, for there 
to be any need for you to fret over it. Bring the letter down. 
There'll be light enough to read it by I reckon.” 

“Oh, how thoughtless and forgetful of me to forget,’ she 
returned, still speaking in a distressed, unhappy tone. 

“ Anyhow I forgot it too, lass,” was the quiet reply. “ Not as 
I have forgotten her; but six years is a long time to think 
about a letter.” 

“T cannot think how we forgot. To me it seems dreadful that 
we should have done so,” returned Jennie gently, as she moved 
away. 

Going upstairs she entered her bedroom, and unlocking an old- 
fashioned work-box she took a letter out of it. It had been 
given to her by her mother on her death-bed, six years ago. 
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She carried it carefully downstairs, and put it into her step- 
father’s hand. 

“Nay, Jennie,” he said gravely, “it is yours. You read it, 
lass.” 

She took it from him, and bent her shapely little head over it 
in the quickly deepening twilight. 

“Jennie Grant. To be opened and read by her on her 
eighteenth birthday,” she said slowly. “That is what is written 
on the envelope, father, I know very well. But it is getting dark. 
I will go in and light the lamp.” 

Once again she turned and entered the cottage, this time very 
slowly. She crossed the kitchen towards the fire-place, and 
stirring up the few remaining embers which still burnt in the 
grate, she knelt down by it; the letter, still unopened, in her 
hand. 

She felt curiously nervous, she knew not why. Perhaps 
because she had had the letter so long, and she had so often 
wondered what it contained; and yet, now that she was about 
to open it, she felt strangely reluctant to do so. 

For several minutes she knelt there silently before the fire, 
turning the envelope over and over in her hands. Then her 
father’s voice, calling to her to know what she had found inside 
it, caused her to suddenly tear it open and take out her mother’s 
letter. 

Her slender fingers shook a little as she unfolded it; but, 
without any further hesitation, she bent her head and held it so 
that the firelight fell upon its contents. 


“1 do not know whether I am right or wrong in writing this. 
Perhaps I have been very wrong all through ; but the temptation 
was too great. I felt that I had the power to make a lady of 
my Jennie in my hands, and that nobody would ever know. I 
do not know how it was that the idea came into my head, but it 
came there the very day her ladyship died, and I acted upon it 
straight away.” 


Jennie read thus far, and then looked up thoughtfully into the 
fire. She was trembling from head to foot. 


“Doctor Sleek was the only person who could have shown 
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me up about it, and he never discovered what I had done. 
Babies are very much alike when they are so young as you and 
my Jennie were; and you were even more alike than some. 
Neither of you had a bit of hair upon your heads, and you were 
both ailing, puny little things. Anyway,I did it. I put my 
Jennie in your place. I was very short with the servants in the 
house ; keeping them at a distance, as it were ; and they couldn’t 
abide the sight of me, and never came near the nurseries. The 
third housemaid, she used to do the rooms, but she knew as I 
would not have her stay gossiping or meddling with my babies, 
and she would just do her work and go, and never pay a bit of 
heed to what was going on. As to the doctor, after her lady- 
ship’s death, I always contrived as you should be asleep at the 
hour he called ; and I kept him out of the night nursery, saying 
as it would be a shame to disturb you. Then I told him as 
neither of you ever ailed at all; and after that, he only came 
when sent for. You may be sure that for many a week I never 
had him inside the house. When he next came, which he did 
by his lordship’s order, owing to my Jennie’s tempers, it was 
quite unlikely that he could find out what I had been doing. I 
had taken my Jennie downstairs regular every morning to see 
his lordship, and he had got to know her by that time. He 
brought Doctor Sleek up to the nursery himself, and pointed out 
my Jennie to him quite as a matter of course. She had a 
terrible passionate temper, had my Jennie; she got it from her 
father; and I think it was that that made his lordship think such 
a sight of her. Anyway, he took to her wonderfully, and I knew 
ac she would be in real good hands. I do not know if his lordship 
ever knew as his own little girl had a curious shaped white scar 
and blemish on her left foot ; but anyhow, he never mentioned it, 
and he had never no call to be looking at the children’s feet. 
That scar gave me many a sleepless night. Doctor Sleek knew 
about it right enough. It was done when she was born. 
There’s only him and me as knows; unless he told his lordship. 
I cannot say for that. I don’t know why I should write this, 
but you have been a good girl to me; you, who are really Mary 
Dunstable, and not my child at all. And maybe, my Jennie will 
be comfortably married by the time you read what I am writing, 
and if she is, well right is right, and there’s nothing against your 
having your own. Anyway, if you want to tell what I have 
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done, his lordship is sure to treat my Jennie well. He is a sight 
too fond of her to cast her off. So you must do as you like. I 
know my Jennie’s future is secure, come what may. Do not 
think harder of me than you can help. I would not have done 
it, only for my Jennie’s sake. And tell Dutton as I never 
decieved him about anything. I never did anything bad in all 
my life, only this. Don’t let him think badly off me ; he was a 
deal better to me than my Jennie’s father were. From your 
nurse. JANE GRANT.” 


Jennie was still kneeling before the fire, which had begun to 
burn dead and low, when John Dutton entered the kitchen, and 
crossed it towards her side. 

“Why, Jennie!” he exclaimed briskly. “What’s come to 
thee, lass? You’ve been dreaming here this half-hour or more.” 

She rose slowly from her lowly position. Her face was 
deadly white, and she locked up into his face in a crushed, 
perplexed way, which startled him. He laid his hand upon her 
shoulder. 

“Come, Jennie,” what’s wrong?” he continued, more gently 
than he had at first spoken. “Pull yourself together, lass. I 
reckon that there is something not altogether pleasant in that 
letter. I don’t like letters that have to be laid by for years 
before they have to be read. And if it was not for my having 
every reason to believe as your mother was a sensible, upright 
woman, I should have had my suspicions as there was something 
wrong about that letter, a long while since.” 

Still Jennie said nothing. She seemed hardly to hear what 
was being said. 

“Give the letter to me,” he said quietly. “And you sit 
down in my big chair a bit. You look fine and white, and it 
won't do for you to go and faint, or do anything of that sort, you 
know.” 

He held out his hand for the letter as he spoke, and his action, 
more than his words, roused her thoroughly at last. She drew 
back, and placed the letter resolutely behind her. 

“ No, father, no!” she exclaimed sharply. “Let me think.” 

“You had best let me see it,” was the quiet reply. “There 
seems to have been secrets enough. Let us have no more.” 

Jennie looked thoughtfully into his honest face. “I think 
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perhaps it would be better for you not to read it,” she said 
gently. “But it shall be as you think best.” 

“No good ever comes of mysteries,’ returned the keeper. 
“ Give the letter to me, Jennie.” 

She handed it to him, and then turned sharply away and 
walked out of the doorway into the still summer night’s air. 
Her head was throbbing with strange emotions, and she seemed 
as yet too stunned by the discovery she had just made to have 
the power to think. 

She sat down upon the keeper’s wooden bench, and looked at 
the scene before her in a troubled, anxious way. There, before 
her eyes, in the deepening gloom, lay Dunstable Park; and 
through the trees in the distance, far away, stood the Castle, 
which by right of birth was hers. 

She had loved it dearly since her childhood, but as she sat 
there gazing at it now, she did so with eyes that did not see. 
She was not thinking of Dunstable at all, but only of the man 
she loved and had discarded for his own good. 

How long she sat there she did not know; but presently a 
sound within the house caused her to turn her troubled thoughts 
back to the man, who, until an hour ago, she had believed to be 
her step-father. She rose hastily and entered the cottage. 

John Dutton was still standing in the middle of the kitchen, 
and on the table burnt the lamp which she had forgotten to light 
before she left him. The letter was still in his hand, but his 
whole bearing had undergone a change. 

“ Take it,” he said slowly, handing her the letter as he spoke. 

She took it; but lingered by his side. 

“Never mind, dear,” she said gently. “Let us go to bed. It 
will seem different to-morrow, perhaps.” 

He slowly shook his head. “ Never, Jennie,” he said, in alow, 
shaken tone. “God knows I believed her to be a true, good 
woman.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
A FOOLISH DECISION. 


NEITHER the keeper nor Jennie, as we must still call her, said 
anything further that evening on the subject of the startling dis- 
covery they had made. As Jennie said, they would see things 
in a clearer light next morning, after they had slept upon the 
matter, thought it over, and grown a little more accustomed to 
the idea that she was not Jennie Grant at all, but Mary Dun- 
stable, his lordship’s only daughter. 

As may be supposed, Jennie slept very little that night ; and 
when she came downstairs the following morning she did so 
with a very harassed and troubled expression in her large, dark 
blue eyes, and without a tinge of colour in her cheeks. 

She had spent nearly all the night in thinking over the per- 
plexing position in which she had so suddenly and unexpectedly 
found herself placed ; and with undeniably good intent she had 
finally arrived at a decision which was both foolish and wrong. 

She had always loved her foster-sister much, but it was not 
her love for Mary which caused her to make so foolish a resolve ; 
it was her love for the man whom, next to Jack Bleak, she loved 
and respected more than anyone else in all the world—her 
father, Lord Leftbury. 

She fairly took the keeper’s breath away when she explained 
her intentions to him. 

“Well, Jennie,” he remarked, as they sat down together at 
the little round table upon which their humble breakfast was 
laid, “and what are you going to do next?” 

He spoke in a deferential tone; already his manner towards 
her had undergone achange. He had seemed reluctant to have 
any breakfast at all, and had only sat down opposite her as he 
was doing now, after she had calmly told him that the bacon 
was getting cold, and it was getting late. 

He had hesitated long before he asked that question, and had 
felt he ought no longer to call her “Jennie,” as of old; but 
having done so for the last eight years or more, he found a 
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natural difficulty, just at first, in addressing her in any other 
way. 

But he told himself plainly that opposite him sat Lord 
Leftbury’s daughter, and that the fact that she should do so was 
by no means fitting. He felt very down-hearted, did poor John 
Dutton; he alone knew how greatly he would miss the com- 
panionship and assistance of the girl he had for so long believed 
to be his step-daughter. 

“Well, Jennie, and what are you going to do next?” he had 
asked, in accents in which anxiety and regret battled hard with 
a wish to appear practical, respectful, and at ease. 

“Nothing,” said Jennie quietly, “nothing, father. It will be 
best so.” 

For several seconds John Dutton gazed stolidly at her in 
bewildered astonishment. “I do not understand,” he said 
presently, in a voice that shook a little. 

Jennie smiled—not exactly a happy smile. “Oh, it is very 
easy to see it as I do,” she replied, with an attempt to speak 
lightly. “ Things have gone on thus for eighteen years, and it 
is best they should remain so always now.” 

“Do you mean to say that you are thinking of not claiming 
your rights?” enquired the keeper, aghast. 

“Just so,” was the calm, decided reply. 

“But why?” he exclaimed. 

“Why?” she replied, half sadly. “Why, to begin with, 
because if I went to his lordship and told him that Mary is not 
his daughter after all, I believe the knowledge would break his 
heart.” 

“ He’s terribly fond of her, there’s no gainsaying,” agreed the 
keeper reluctantly. 

“Yes, he loves her very much,” continued Jennie quietly. 
“And he has always looked upon her as his successor here. 
Dunstable is his to leave as he thinks just, and it has been his 
delight to think that he can leave it to her.” 

“Maybe she would get it anyway,” grumbled the keeper, 
Sotto voce. 

“Indeed, no!” said Jennie quickly. “ His lordship is far too 
just a man for that to be possible. He will leave it to his 
daughter.” 

“T am not so sure about his being able to leave it away from 
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her,” returned the keeper thoughtfully. “She is the last of the 
family—we have often been told that. There is no one to take 
the title when he is gone. I daresay as they’d give it to her 
husband.” 

“Perhaps,” agreed Jennie, with a regretful little sigh. “I do 
not know; anyway, things shall stay asthey are. I will not 
force my presence where it is not wanted, or break my father’s 
heart.” 

“T think you are wrong,” was the thoughtful reply. 

“No,” said Jennie firmly. “I am not wrong. She has been 
brought up as Mary Dunstable. It is best that she should 
remain so now.” 

“TI never did think much of her,’ murmured the keeper. 
“ Not as his lordship’s heir.” 

Jennie raised her eyes and quietly let them meet his. “ His 
lordship is the best judge about that,” she replied calmly, and 
without her knowing it there was a touch of haughtiness in the 
way she said it. 

“Maybe so,” was the stolid reply. “But many a time love 
makes us uncommon blind.” 

“ That is, no doubt, better so,” said Jennie sagely. 

After that, for several minutes, neither of them spoke. 

“It’s not right!” the keeper exclaimed at last. “Not right, 
nor just! You are his lordship’s daughter, and she’s but your 
nurse’s child! Nothing can make that otherwise! It is you 
who are the Honble. Miss Mary Dunstable, and it’s not fitting 
for her to be there at the Castle in your place.” 

“You may be sure that I have thought it over from every 
side,” was the grave reply, “and I say that it is better so. She 
has been brought up to be a lady, and has had a lady’s education. 
I have not.” 

“T don’t reckon so much on French and foreign languages,” 
put in the keeper thoughtfully, “I never did, my sen ; and as 
to music, I doubt if many ladies have a voice like you.” 

Jennie smiled. “Oh, it is not the French and German,” she 
returned quickly. “I do not doubt that I could soon learn to 
speak French and German. It is everything. There are so 
many things that a lady ought to know.” 

The keeper looked curiously into her face. “And in my way 
of thinking, there’s many a thing as you know a sight better 
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than her as is in your place,” he remarked drily. “I always 
have thought that, and now I don’t expect there is any harm in 
my saying so.” 

Again Jennie smiled ; but she resolutely shook her head. “I 
have thought it weli over,” she said firmly, “and if you will let 
me stay with you, I mean to remain for ever Jennie Grant.” 

“And you know that you are tempting me sorely to take you 
at your word,” he replied reproachfully. “I shall miss you 
terrible, Jennie, when you go, and I’m getting over old to take 
to changes now. You've been better than many a daughter of 
my own might have been to me for the last six years, and 
although you belong to his lordship now, and are a great lady 
and all that, I must say just this once as I shall miss you 
terrible.” 

“That is all right,” replied Jennie cheerfully, “since I have no 
intention of going away.” 

“But you must not stay here!” he remonstrated quickly. 
“Come what may, that must never be. I can’t have his lord- 
ship’s daughter cleaning my house and cooking my dinners for 
me. No; that can never be.” 

“As you will,” was the cold reply. “I tell you I have been 
Jennie Grant too long to cease to be so now. Turn me adrift if 
you wish it; but remember I shall only go straight out into 
service as a housemaid or lady’s-maid; and I would infinitely 
rather remain with you.” 

“You tempt me terribly,” murmured the old man; “but I tell 
you, you are wrong.” 

“That,” said Jennie quietly, “is for me to judge. I alone know 
the truth.” 

“ But I know all about it too,” put in the keeper; “and I am 
not sure as I can rightly keep it to myself. What if I go to his 
lordship and tell him the whole truth ?” 

Jennie, who by this time was clearing away the remains of 
their breakfast, suddenly paused in her movements, and turned 
so as to look full in his face. 

“You must promise me never to mention the subject to his 
lordship,” she said in a clear, firm tone. “I forbid you to 
do so.” 

She looked every inch his lordship’s daughter as she stood 
there looking at the keeper ; and apart from that she had one of 
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those strong-willed natures which have a certain amount of 
power and influence over their fellow-creatures. 

“Give me your word of honour,” she repeated gently, but still 
in that same firm, concentrated tone, “now at once. You may 
do a great deal of harm if you attempt to interfere; and I shall 
never have a happy moment until I have your promise that you 
will not do so.” 

“Well, I won’t say anything until we have thought it over a 
bit,” he murmured cautiously. 

“That will not do,” she replied firmly. “You must promise 
not to mention it unless I give you leave.” 

For several minutes John Dutton said nothing. 

“Very well, I will not tell his lordship unless you give me 
leave,” he replied reluctantly at last. “ And what about Captain 
Bleak ?” he continued, in a doubtful tone. “He is terrible put 
about over your sending him away, and I can’t see as there’s any 
reason for him to be put about, as you’re a lady now.” 

Jennie turned very white. 

“That is over,” she said in a low, shaken tone. “And I must 
ask you never to mention it again.” 

John Dutton made no reply. He knew that he had touched 
her on her one vulnerable point. He was a wise man in his 
way, and resolved to say no more to her himself. He saw that 
she would not listen; but he told himself that there was some- 
body else who had a better right to speak, and to offer her 
advice ; and he had already quite made up his mind to lay the 
whole matter before Captain Bleak. 

So without saying another word he left the cottage. He had 
already promised not to mention the subject to his lordship, and 
he considered that in doing so he had acted foolishly; but he 
was determined to give no further binding promises that day. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
ON THE BRINK OF A PRECIPICE. 


VERY few young women had a more obstinate disposition than 
the girl who had been brought up at the Castle, believing herself 
to be the Honble. Mary Dunstable. She had been spoilt to a 
high degree, and she had begun to think that her will was law. 
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As long as Sir John had believed her to be a faultless being, 
she had been a little wearied, it is true, because Sir John’s idea 
of a faultless being and her idea upon the subject were some- 
what wide apart, but still, even at the cost of being wearied by 
having to act a part, she had certainly liked to think that such a 
man as he was should think her as perfect as any woman could 
be. But after that discussion of theirs about the forthcoming 
steeple-chase .she knew that she had shaken his belief in her 
considerably. 

The idea was extremely irritating! She told herself that 
because it had done so he was self-opinionated and a prig. She 
had suspected it before; now she felt quite sure of it. 

After that, day by day, the lovers drifted further and further 
apart. Partly in the hope of making Sir John jealous, partly as 
a balm to her own ruffled feelings, Mary now made no secret ot 
the very decided flirtation she was carrying on with young Mr. 
Atherton. 

Tom Atherton was very diplomatic in his conduct just then. 
Always ready to come forward when required, or draw back 
when his presence was not desired, at every garden-party where 
they met he made it plain enough to be understood that he 
considered himself her very humble subject, and looked upon 
her as a queen. 

His admiration for her was displayed just in the very way 
which best pleased Miss Mary Dunstable. There was a certain 
amount of patronage in her way of treating him, and seemingly 
he accepted that as a matter of course. The situation suited 
Mary admirably; she failed to see that in accepting it she was 
levelling a blow at her own dignity ; on the contrary, she con- 
sidered that the humble homage the young man paid her added 
to it considerably. There was nobody else at hand just then 
whom she could appropriate ; as she had said, Dunstable was a 
dull place, and it was absolutely neccssary that Sir John should 
be made to understand that he could not have everything 
entirely his own way. 

Whether she would have acted quite so imprudently if she 
had suspected what was going to follow it is hard to say. But, 
as was said before, she had a remarkably obstinate disposition. 

Sir John, for some little time, took apparently no notice what- 
ever of either Mr. Thomas Atherton or Mary’s marked flirtation 
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with him. Seemingly seeing nothing, he came to the conclusion 
that the young man was nota gentleman. He did not do so 
hurriedly or unadvisedly, but after a calm and critical self- 
inspection into the matter. 

No sooner had he quite settled this question in his own mind 
than he quietly told Mary that her acquaintance with Mr. Tom 
Atherton must immediately cease. Mary acted as might have 
been expected ; she smiled sarcastically, and informed him that 
it was perhaps better for them both that he had begun to try 
and interfere with her so soon. 

She had had no real thought or intention of breaking her 
engagement until that moment. She did not wish to lose Sir 
John. She had often told herself that, if only he had been a 
little different, he was a man it was very possible to love. 

But, nevertheless, over that flirtation of hers with Mr. 
Thomas Atherton, she broke off her engagement with Sir John 
Blunt. Amongst many it had perhaps been one of the most 
foolish and unsuitable engagements ever made ; but now it was 
broken off, and Mary professed to think that it was an un- 
commonly good thing. 

Nevertheless for several weeks after Sir John had gone, Mary 
Dunstable had moved about with a slower step than usual ; her 
voice was less often heard, and her cheeks assumed a tint not 
quite so carmine as their wont. 

She had a good many letters of Sir John’s, written by him 
during the earlier part of their engagement; when that engage- 
ment had been broken off, she, for some reason known only to 
herself, had neither returned nor destroyed them. 

One evening, towards the end of August, found her opening 
the box in which she kept them under lock and key. She took 
them out, and with them several other letters which were there. 
There were several effusive letters from other men; these she 
tossed into the low fire which burnt in her bed-room grate ; 
and she smiled as she watched them flare up and twist and coil, 
and then turn to ashes in the flames. 

Sir John’s letters she read slowly through one by one. Most 
of them she burnt when she had read them; but as she did so 
Mary did not smile. Even to herself she would not have 
acknowledged it, but in her way she had loved the writer of 
those letters. She did not burn them all. Two of them she 
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read over several times, and then returned them to their former 
hiding place. 

It was not until she had done this, and was on the point of 
re-locking the box in which she kept them, that she noticed 
another letter, so far unperceived by her. It lay upon her knee 
unopened ; and the writing on the envelope was very different 
indeed to Sir John’s. 


“70 the Honble. Miss Mary Dunstable. 


“ To be opened on her seventeenth birthday.” 


“Why that is Jane Grant’s letter?” exclaimed Mary. “I 
had quite forgotten it. I wonder what in the world the woman 
wants me to do for her?” 


And then Mary tore open her letter. 
As she read it a very strange expression came into her face; 
and small wonder either, since this is what she read : 


“Jennie (for you are not Miss Dunstable at all, but my own 


child), I write this to tell you that you have no right to the 
position you now hold. I changed you when you were babies— 
you and his lordship’s daughter. No doubt I was wicked to 
do it, but I did it for your sake. I do not wish to always keep 
Miss Dunstable out of her own; only to give you a good start, 
and chance of doing well for yourself. You are, perhaps, going 
to be married by now; if so, well and good. If not you are 
sure of being well treated in his lordship’s hands. He'll be 
angered with me; but he thinks a sight of you now, and by the 
time as you open this, no doubt he'll think a deal more of you. 
The fault’s none of your making; his lordship’s a just man, 
and he'll grant that at once. I think your future is secure ; but, 
anyway, you've had a good start, and if the worst comes to the 
worst, you'll have your education to fall back on His lordship’s 
sure to have given you a good one. _ I have written to his lord- 
ship’s own daughter, too, but I put on her envelope that she was 
not to open her letter until she was eighteen. She is very 
honourable, is the girl whose place you are now in, and she'll 
not open that letter a day before the day she is eighteen. So 
you have a year’s start of her; and you had best marry some 
swell during that time. There will be plenty of them come 
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your way, thinking as you are his lordship’s heiress, and you 
will have a fine chance of becoming a grand lady on your own 
account. Take my advice, and marry now as soon as you can, 
before anyone knows the truth. I was obliged to write to her, 
or I'd never have rested in my grave if I’d kept her out of her 
rights for always; but I’ve given you a grand chance; a deal 
better than most such as you ever get a chance of, and it is 
only for you to make the best of it. I’ve done my part, and if 
you do yours half as well you'll have a fine good time before you. 
“Your affectionate mother, 
“JANE GRANT. 


“There’s one thing I must warn you of. His lordship’s 
daughter has a scar on her left foot ; and Doctor Sleek knows 
it (seeing as it was he as did it). That will always be a danger 
for you, so do not be long now, as you are grown up, but marry 
as soon as youcan. I do not think his lordship knows of this ; 
but I cannot be sure.” 


Mary did not become paralysed and stunned by the news as 
Jennie had done. She threw down the letter, and hurrying to 
the window flung it open. It was a habit of hers when in any 
way over-wrought ; strong emotion always seemed to take her 
breath away. 

Now as she stood there by the open window her breath came 
quick and fast. 

She was a very clever girl, was Jane Grant’s daughter ; and in 
a moment she had taken in the whole situation, and all it 
meant to her. She had already grasped the fact that she had 
left that letter for a year and several months neglected and for- 
gotten at the bottom of her box, and that she stood in imme- 
diate danger of detection and ruin. She also, half-frenzied by 
the thought, told herself that if she had only acted sensibly she 
might have been by now safely married to Sir John. He had 
at first been very anxious for their marriage to take place as 
soon as possible, and because the marriage was in every way 
desirable, Lord Leftbury would not have said them nay. It was 
Mary herself who had protested against it; and as she now 
plainly confessed to herself it had been entirely through her 
own fault that the engagement had finally been broken off. 
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And it had been finally broken off ; she knew that full well. 
Sir John was the very last man in the world who would ever 
give a woman the chance of jilting him a second time. He had 
behaved in a manner so admirable at the time of their parting, 
that he had forced her admiration and respect, angry as she was 
feeling with him just then. He had never breathed a word to 
Lord Leftbury as to the reason of that sudden rupture between 
them, or mentioned to him Mr. Thomas Atherton’s name. 
They were not suited to spend their lives together, and Mary 
wished their engagement to be broken off; that was all that 
Lord Leftbury had been made to understand. Yes, he had 
certainly behaved wonderfully well about it ; but, as Mary knew, 
their engagement was at an end for ever. When she had 
stooped to show her preference for the bootmaker’s son, she had 
lost, in doing so, both the love and respect of Sir John Blunt. 
It was but natural that she should have done so. 

And now she bitterly regretted it. She knew that she had 
thrown away her very best chance of happiness in life. Not 
only could she have loved Sir John, but she felt instinctively 
that if now she had been his wife, this sudden change in her 
position would but have rendered him doubly considerate and 
kind. Many men might have resented it; but not Sir John 
Blunt. To his heart’s core Sir John was a true gentleman, and 
a thoroughly good, honest man ; and with exceeding bitterness, 
now that it was too late, Mary told herself so. 

It was a terrible downfall for the spoilt arrogant girl, who had 
always believed herself to be Lord Leftbury’s daughter and 
heiress. Now, in the course of a short half hour, everything had 
changed ; she could not doubt the truth of that letter ; Doctor 
Sleek still lived to reveal it, and Jennie had a letter, telling her 
of her true birth, in her possession. So far she must have over- 
looked its existence, as Mary had overlooked her own letter ; 
but sooner or later she would remember it, and everything 
would be known. With a very curious expression of despera- 
tion in her fine brown eyes, the spoilt heiress looked out into the 
evening gloom, and told herself that her father had been a poor 
farmer of humble birth, who had ended a not very creditable 
career in the Bankruptcy Court ; that her mother, had she lived, 
might have ended her days in jail, and that she herself had not 
a single sixpence that she could rightly call her own. 
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A truly pleasant position in which to find herself; had some 
evil fairy swept her wand over her head with malignant intent, it 
could scarcely have caused a more immediate or disastrous 
transformation scene. 

Mary had only one thing left—her wits. Of those, probably 
inherited from her mother, she had a rather unusual share. 
Total lack of principle was also to the fore ; and presently the 
girl sat down, and leaning her head on her hand, began to think 
her position over. 

If only it were possible to get that letter of Jennie’s into her 
possession before she read it! She must leave no stone un- 
turned in her attempt to accomplish that! But it might prove 
hopeless, and she must have other resources upon which to fall 
back, 

Her mother had been right. The sooner she secured her 
future by a good marriage the better. Why, oh why, had she 
been so foolish as to throw over Sir John Blunt? Even for the 
real Mary Dunstable shat would have been a good marriage; 
for the bankrupt farmer’s daughter it would have indeed been a 
coup de maitre. 

And now she told herself she must marry, and marry soon. 
And who was there within twenty miles of the Castle who was 
in any way suitable? Simply no one! There were one or two 
penniless youths; younger sons in large families; who enter- 
tained, or imagined they entertained, a deep affection for her ; 
but, as Mary told herself, there was no use in bestowing a second 
thought upon them. 

Then there was Captain Bleak. 

He was only occasionally at home, though, being in the army, 
and Mary feared that he would not be an easy victim. She had 
always considered the Bleaks slow; and she simply detested 
Lady Constance ; but she could not afford to pretend to give a 
cold shoulder to the Bleaks now, and Jack was certainly much 
the best match in the neighbourhood. Besides Jack Bleak was 
not half a bad sort, she granted magnanimously. But then she 
did not feel at all sure about Jack Bleak ; and it was absolutely 
necessary that she must be sure of somebody. Delay was 
terribly undesirable and dangerous. 

It was then that the thought of Mr. Tom Atherton entered 

er head. 
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Never for one single moment had she thought of him before 
as a possible husband. Nor would she ever have done so had 
she continued to be the Honble. Mary Dunstable. Up to a 
certain point she was always ready to act foolishly enough, but 
as to throwing herself away by marrying beneath her, she was 
certainly one of the last women in the world likely to do that. 

But now everything was altered ; and, although she should 
only do it as a last resource, she comforted herself by the 
thought of Selwick Park and that vast fortune which had been 


accumulated, and, indeed, was still accumulating, in the boot 
and shoe trade. 


CHAPTER XV. 
BAD NEWS. 


A FEW days later on,a smartly appointed dog-cart was being 
driven rapidly along the Dilton high-road. In it sat a very 
good-looking young man, and a neat-looking groom in livery. 

The young man was Captain Bleak, and he was on his way 
home, having obtained a few days’ leave. At Dunbarton Sir 
Reginald had some most excellent partridge shooting, and it 
was partly because of it that Jack Bleak was wending his way 
homewards, partly because he had another object in view; 
and it was that other object which had made him prefer to shoot 
over his father’s turnips to those of any of his friends, upon that 
particular first of September. 

He had quite made up his mind that Jennie Grant must be 
his wife; and he had arrived at the conclusion that, if only his 
family would countenance his marriage, Jennie would consent to 
listen to him. It was for this reason that he was now driving 
towards Dunbarton. He simply idolized his mother, and he was 
foolish enough to believe that because she was very devoted to 
him, and a thoroughly good woman, she would assist him to 
make a marriage, which, from a worldly point of view, was 
about as unsuitable and foolish a one as it well could be. 

There was not a man in his regiment who would not have 
told you that Jack Bleak was a thoroughly good sort ; but many 
of them would have added laughingly that he had some very 
queer ideas, and was terribly quixotic. 
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It was with a very serious expression on his habitually smiling 
face, that the young fellow tossed the reins to the groom, and 
entered the Dunbarton hall. 

“Anybody at home, Judson?” he enquired of his father’s 
butler. 

“ Her ladyship, sir. In the drawing-room, sir,” was the repiy. 

A second later a doorway in the distance opened and his 
mother came hurrying across the hall with outstretched hands. 

Lady Constance Bleak was not exactly a handsome woman, 
and pretty she certainly was not; but she was a woman who, 
after once seeing her, very few people ever forgot. Her figure 
was remarkable; not so much in itself, as in the way it was 
carried ; and her face had an individuality quite its own. The 
eyes, which were just now raised towards her eldest son, told of 
the warm, kind heart which beat in Lady Constance’s breast ; 
and her mouth and chin spoke of straightforwardness of purpose 
and great latent power. 

There were few more popular women than Lady Constance 
Bleak. Presently she had drawn her son into the drawing room, 
where a cheerful fire burnt in one of the large open grates. 

A few first enquiries made and answered, a short silenc?2 
followed. In the firelight Lady Constance stole a long, search- 
ing look into the face of her favourite boy; and there saw 
something which she could not understand and did not like to 
see. There was no doubt about it, Jack Bleak was both looking 
and feeling anxious and unhappy. He loved Jennie very dearly 
indeed, and the existing state of affairs between them had been 
almost unendurable to him. He had taken the matter far more 
deeply to heart than most young men would have done. 

“Ts anything wrong, Jack ?” enquired his mother presently, in 
a low, sympathetic voice. 

“Yes, mother,” he replied quietly. “Something is very wrong 
indeed.” 

“Well, sit down, and then tell me all about it,” she replied 
encouragingly. “Can I be of any assistance in the matter?” 

“ Of the greatest assistance,” was the quick reply. 

“You know that you can count upon me then, Jack,” replied 
his mother gently. 

“ Ah,” returned the young man, anxiously. “If I could be 
sure of that.” 
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“Are you not sure of it, Jack?” she enquired, with a smile, 
“What is it? It is not like you to be so mysterious. Is it 
money that you ‘want? or is there some young lady in the 
question? Ah, I thought so. You have much more the 
appearance of being in love than debt.” 

She was not at all brisk or unsympathetic in the way she said 
it; indeed, she spoke with unusual softness in her tone; she 
was merely speaking so as to give him breathing time. “ How 
long ago did it happen, Jack ?” she continued quietly. 

“Oh, ever so long ago,’ was the quick reply. 

Lady Constance suddenly sat very upright. The affair was 
assuming a serious aspect. She considered him too young to 
marry as yet, and she had much hoped that it was only going to 
prove to be a passing fancy. 

“You had better tell me all about it, Jack,’ she remarked 
seriously. 

“That is just what I-want to do,” replied her son. “But 
before I say a word, I want you to promise to hear all I have to 
say before you raise any objections.” 

“Objections ?” she repeated, rather anxiously. “Very well, 
Jack, I promise,” she added in a calmer, more reassuring tone. 

“T want to carry your memory back a very long way,” began 
the young fellow, speaking with evident nervousness for the first 
time. “ You remember, mother, how often Reggy and I used to 
go over to Dunstable Castle when we were children ?” 

A hot rush of colour sprang into Lady Constance’s face, and 
then died away, leaving it very pale; the eyes fixed upon her 
son were full of an expression of anxiety and alarm. “Yes! 
Yes!” she replied, almost impatiently. “Of course I remember, 
Jack.” . 

“We used to spend nearly half our time there,” he continued, 
in a slow and thoughtful tone. 

“Oh, Jack!” she exclaimed, unable any longer to endure what 
to her was a terrible suspense. “ Do not tell me that it is Mary 
Dunstable ! ” 

“ Mary Dunstable!” he exclaimed, turning towards her with 
extreme surprise. “Oh, no, no! certainly not!” 

Lady Constance gavea very big sigh of relief. “That isa 
great comfort, Jack,” she said. “I do not know what I should 
have done if it had been Mary Dunstable.” 
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Jack smiled. “You always are terribly down upon poor 
Mary,” he remarked in a half-amused, half-remonstrating way. 

“T honestly confess that I should not like to have her for a 
daughter-in-law,” she returned quietly. “As you know, her 
father and her aunt are both old friends of mine; I do not know 
how it is that they have brought her up so badly. Her mother 
was one of quite the most charming women I ever met; really, 
sometimes it is almost impossible to believe that that loud- 
voiced, ill-mannered girl can be her daughter. I do not wonder 
that her engagement to Sir John Blunt was broken off; what 
does surprise me is that he ever admired her.” 

“Oh, a good many people admire Mary Dunstable,” returned 
Captain Bleak, good-naturedly. 

“No doubt,” agreed his mother quietly. “She is a great 
heiress.” 

“It is not often you make a speech like that, mother.” 

Lady Constance smiled. “It is not often that anybody rubs 
me up the wrong way as thoroughly as Mary Dunstable does,” 
she replied lightly ; “ but since you do not admire her .. . ” 

“She is a great heiress, you know, mother. You have just 
said so,” put in her son, with quick intent. 

“You know that that is not all I wish your wife to be,’ was 
the quiet reply. “There are many things in this world more 
essential to happiness than wealth.” 

“I hoped you would say that,’ he exclaimed eagerly. “I 
knew you would agree with me.” 

“We were forgetting,” replied Lady Constance. “Go on, 
Jack. Tell me all about it.” 

“Mary had a friend living with her, in those early days,” 
continued her son, in vain attempting to assume a calmness 
which he did not feel. “They have always since been much 
together.” 

“Yes,” agreed his mother, this time without a suspicion of the 
truth. “Jennie Grant.” 

“What do you think of her, mother? of Jennie Grant?” he 
enquired nervously. 

“ A very pleasant, nice-mannered young woman, marvellously 
little spoilt by the very singular position in which she has been 
placed. Why do youask?” she replied quietly, and then she 
suddenly met his eyes. “Oh, Jack!” she exclaimed sharply. 
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“Jack, you cannot mean it. Not ¢sat,my boy! Donot tell me 
it is that!” 

His mother’s evident distress and agitation touched him very 
deeply ; and yet something in her tone and words jarred un- 
pleasantly upon his already highly-strung nerves. It was 
unendurable that to her his love for Jennie should seem such a 
terrible thing ; unendurable that his mother, who had never failed 
him before, should fail him now at the most important crisis in 
his life. When he spoke he did so almost coldly ; but while he 
did so he leant forward and laid his hand tenderly upon her 
arm. 

“Is it so very dreadful, mother?” he enquired, in a low, pained 
tone. 

“Oh, my boy, you must think of it no more!” she replied in 
great distress. “Indeed you must think of it no more. It 
would break your father’s heart.” 

“And yours, mother ?” 

“And mine,” she replied in a calmer tone. “But we must 
think of him first, Jack.” 

“And J am not to be taken into consideration at all?” he 
suggested, with quiet bitterness. 

“Yes, my boy. You most of all,” was the low, firm reply. 

“And Jennie?” he enquired coldly. “What of her, 
mother ?” 

“ The best thing you can do for her is to keep out of her way,” 
replied Lady Constance gently. 

“But she loves me,” he remarked; and his tone softened as 
he said it. The thought was very dear to him. 

“Oh, Jack, surely matters have not gone as far as this?” 
exclaimed his mother in quick alarm. 

He did not directly answer her question. “ It is evident I 
can expect no help from you,” he returned with a sigh. 

“Do not say that, Jack. You surely know that I will help 
you all I can. Upon whom can you rely if not upon your 
mother ?” was the gentle, reproachful reply. 

“Upon whom indeed!” he returned bitterly. “ And she has 
failed me. But do not fear! Nobody’s heart except mine will 
be broken this time. Without your help it is useless to hope. 
She refuses to listen to a word I say.” 

Lady Constance Bleak had very recently received a severe 
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shock ; the news of her son’s love affair with the keeper’s step- 
daughter was bad indeed to hear; but now suddenly a great 
weight seemed lifted off her heart. She was thankful, and 
grateful beyond words to this Jennie Grant. For several 
minutes she said nothing; then she looked up quietly into her 
son’s eyes. 

“Believe me, dearest, that she and I, who have your happiness 
at heart, know best. Leave your fate in our hands,” she said 
earnestly, in a low, gentle tone. 

But Jack Bleak said not a word. He made an impatient 
movement and looked resolutely away. 

It was not at all like him to act thus, in such a selfish, un- 
courteous manner; but his mother understood ; she knew why 
and how it was. And witha very troubled expression on her 
face, she also looked away into the fire. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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HEALTH ann STRENGTH, 


And all who suffer from Rheumatism, 
Nervousness, Hysteria, Torpid Liver, 


Sciatica, Lumbago, Indigestion, 
Sleeplessness, Kidney Disorders, 
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and Vitality to every nerve and muscle of the body. 
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KIDNEY DISEASE. 


HENRY CHARLES, Esq., Milbury 
House,Fawcett Road,Southsea, writes, 
Feb. 23, 1891: ‘* Since wearing your 
Electropathic Belt, Iam pleased to 
say Iam much better in every respect. 
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Stone and Kidney Disorder for fifteen 
years. Ithen went under an operation 
for Stone, in the Royal Portsmouth 


since wearing it than it has been for 
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Hospital at Southsea; the stone weighed 23 ozs. 
I am thankful to tell you that lam quite satisfied 
with the Belt, and my back is very much stronger 


years. 


You are at liberty to make what use you like 


of this.” 


NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 
AND SEVERE WEAKNESS OF 
THE SPINE. 


GEORGE WM. KING, Esq., 80, St. 
George’s Street, Ipswich, writes, Jan. 24, 
1891: “I am very pleased with the Elec- 
tropathic Belt purchased of you three 
months back. Before that 
I had not been able 
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W. H. ALLEN & 60/8 NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


444046449———_—_________—- 
Now Ready. Demy 8vo., With Coloured Illustrations by W. GRIGGS, and Maps. 12s. 6d. 


REPORT ON THE OLD RECORDS OF THE INDIA OFFICE. With 
ja vars Notes and Appendices. By SIR GEORGE BIRDWOOD, M.D., K.C.LE., C.8.L, LL.D. 
eprint. 


New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. ‘ With Portrait and Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


LADIES ON HORSEBACK~—Learning, Park-Riding, Horses, Hunting, &c. 
By Mrs. POWER O'DONOGHUE. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d.; bound, 12s. 


THE INDIA LIST, Civil and Military, January 1891. Issued by permission 
of the Secretary of State for India. 


>, 








cp. 5s.: or with Index, 7s. 


THE ROYAL KALENDAR AND COURT AND CITY REGISTER for 
England, Scotiand, Ireland, and the Colonies for the Year 1891. 


Medium 8vo. With numerous full-page and other Illustrations by J. E. ROGERS, 12s, $d. 


IN TROUBADOUR LAND: 2 Rambje in Provence and Languedoc. By 
8S. BARING-GOULD, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Mehalah,” “ John Herring,” &c. 


“¢ Besides troubadours, there are reminiscences of Greek colonisation and Roman Empire, of the Middle 
Ages, and of the Revolution. .... The illustrations which adorn the pages of this very readable volume are 
decidedly above the average. The arm-chair traveller will not easily find a pleasanter compagnon de voyage.”— 
ST. JAMES’S GAZEPTE. 


** A most charming book, brightly written, and profusely illustrated with exquisite engravings.”—GLASGOW 


** Mr. Baring-Gould is a geruine humourist, a keen observer, and an acute reader of character. The book 
he has produced has much of the ‘Mark Twain’ spirit, and more than a touch of Thackerayan satire... .. 
There is hardly a dull page in the book, and Mr. Rogers’ pictures will make the places described very real to those 
who have not yet visited them.”—MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

‘* A charming book, full of wit and fancy and information, and worthy of its subject.”—ScoTsMAN. 


Two vols. Crown 8vo. With Portrait, 12s, ; 
MEMOIRS OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS (Pére). Being Selections from the First 
Five Volumes of ‘‘ Mes Memoires.” Selected and Translated by A. F. DAVIDSON. 
“ The reader turns over page after page, as if he were perusing for the first time ‘The Three Musketcers’ or 
* Monte Christo.’”—GLOBE. 
- ‘© Nobody taking up these volumes will have a single dull page to skip from beginning to end.”—-GLAGSOW 
RALD. 
**A book of decided charm.”—GUARDIAN. 

“ Absorbingly interesting, full of Dumas’ ebullient enjoyment of life..... Mr. Davidson has made his 
extracts with skill and judgment, and he has translated them fluently and idiomatically.”—ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 
Medium 8vo. With numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 18s. 

BY JRACE AND TRAIL: a Journey Through Canada. By Epwarp Roprzr, 
“Unassumingly instructive, written in a cheerful spirit, and uniformly readable. There isa sprinkling of 
sport, a good deal of interesting information about Indian aborigines and Chinese colonists.”— DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
“The book is written in a light picturesque style, and is one of the most entertaining records of travel 
recently published.”—-GLASGOW HERALD. 
Demy 8vo. With Portrait and Preface by Sir MONIER MONIER-WILLIAMS. 15s. 


FIFTY YEARS IN CEYLON: an Autobiography. By Major Tomas Skinner, 

C.M.G., Commissioner of Public Works, Ceylon. Edited by his Daughter, ANNIE SKINNER. 

“ On the road, in barracks, or at the dinner table, camping on Adam’s Peak or hunting wild elephants in the 
Ceylon forests, he is a capital companion and full of good feeling and information.”“—ScoTsMAN. 

** To all lovers of genuine manhood, to all who delight in the record of how work worth doing was ably done, 
to the many who are true sportsmen, and to those who take pleasure in reading the records of a life lived to a 
noble end, we can recommend this book.”—DUBLIN EVENING MAIL. 

** We can confidently recommend this book, not only to those who are acquainted with our lovely Indian 
island, but also to the general reader, as an interesting record of an honourable life.”’—BROAD ARROW. 


One vol. Demy 8vo, 10s.6d. SECOND EDITION. 
MODERN TACTICS. By Captain H. R. Gatt (late 5th Fusiliers). Dedicated, by permission, 
to General Viscount Wolseley, K.P., &c. 
The work has been thoroughly revised in accordance with al] the most recent alterations in Tactics. The 
undermentioned chapters have been re-written: I, Advanced Cavalry. III. Spacesand Time, VI. The Defence 


of a Position. VII. The Attack on a Position. VIII. Infantry, Mounted Infantry, Machine Guns. X. Artillery. 
XX. The Employment of Cyclist Infantry. 


Demy 8vo. With Illustrations drawn and engraved by Japanese Artiste, 5s, 
JAPANESE PLAYS (Versified). By the late Tuomas R. H. McCratcum. Edited 
by his Brother, ERNEST 8S. MCCLATCHIE. 


“There is certainly freshness and novelty in these Japanese plays. The text is amusingly illustrated with 
drawings by Japanese artists.” GRAPHIC. - a 


“ Praise without stint can be bestowed upon the printing, paper, pictures, and general ‘ get-np’ of the dainty 
volume which Messrs. Allen have laid before the public; and it may be added that the late Mr. McClatchie, in 
showing to the benighted Western world the kind of dramatic work which wrings ‘tears, cheers, and laughter’ 
from Japanese audiences, has performed a meritorious act.”—VAMITY FAIR. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO. LIM., 18 Warertoo Pracs; & at Calcutta. 
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THE MEMOIRS OF PRINCE DE TALLEYRAND. Volume I. 


Edited, with a Preface and Notes by the Duc de Broglie, of the French Academy. Trans- 
lated by R. Ledos de Beaufort ; with an Introduction by the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, American 


Minister in Paris. To be completed in 5 vols. With Portrait and Autograph. Price, £1 1s. 
each, net. 





Vol. II. will be ready in about a fortnight. 


THE LETTERS OF S.G.0.; A SERIES OF LETTERS ON PUBLIC 
Affairs. Written tothe Zimes, 1844—1888. Edited by Arnold White. In 2 vols., 8vo. 
cloth, price £2 2s. 

THE DIARIES OF SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE AND LADY MONTEFIORE, 
comprising their Life and Work as recorded therein, from 1812 to 1883. In 2 vols. 8yo. 
with numerous Illustrations, price £2 2s. 

FORTUNES MADE IN BUSINESS. A Series of original sketches, Biographical and 
Anecdotic, from the recent History of Industry and Commerce, by various writers. Edited 


by James Hogg. New Edition, revised and enlarged. First series, with six portraits, crown 
8vo., cloth; price 5s. 





LETTERS FROM DOROTHY OS°ORNE TO SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE 


1652-54. Edited by E. A. Parry. LOVE LETTERS OF A BYGONE AGE. New Edition, 
Crown 8vo., price 6s. 

‘¢ The pleasantest book imaginable.”—Saturday Review. 

‘* Her epistolary style gives her letters a superior place in English Literature.” —Atheneum. 


METHODISM AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. A Comparison by a 
Layman. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


“* Cannot but have a deep interest for Wesleyans on the one hand and for Churchmen on the 
other.—Nottingham Guardian. 
‘¢ There is much in this book we admire.” —Rock. 


LAY SERMONS FOR PRACTICAL PEOPLE. By the Right Hon. Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart., M.P.;, Rev. Canon Barker; Dr. Benjamin Ward Richardson; Rev. Freeman 
Wills, B.A. ; Edward Terry, Esq. ; Herbert Gladstone, Esq., M.P.; William Lant Carpenter, 
Esq. ; Arnold White, Esq.; Rev. Arthur Mursell; Miss Patteson; Henry Arthur Jones, 
Esq. ; Rev. R. Cynon Lewis; Dr. Danford Thomas; Percy Crosse, Esq.; Rev. H. C. Shuttle- 
worth. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘SGOOEE.” Tales of Australian Life by ‘‘Tasma,” Mrs, Campbell Praed, Mrs. Patchett Martin, 
Mrs. Henry Day, Mrs. Mannington Caffyn, Mrs, Lance Rawson, and Margaret Thorhas. 
Edited by Mrs. Patchett Martin. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 


BELLE RUE; OR, THE STORY OF ROLF. By W. L. M. Jay. Author of 
** Shiloh,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 

STORIES FROM NEWBERY HOUSE. By Vin Vincent, Rev. Canon Benham, Rev. 
Geo. Huntingdon, Rev. J. Hudson, Helen Milman, Miss N. J. Blatchford, M. Benham, 
H. G. Farrant, and Amy Wilson. Crown 8vo., paper ls.; cloth, price 1s. 6d. 

SWEET CONTENT, By Mrs. Molesworth. Uniform with “The Old Pincushion.” Ilus- 
trated by H. Rainey. 4to., cloth, price 6s. Ready immediately. 

THE WAY TO WIN: HOW TO SUCCEED IN LIFE, By John T. Dale. 
Crown 8vo., pp. 350, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

This book has been made with the desire to assist those who are striving to gain character, intellec- 
tual power, business success, and the esteem of their fellow men and women, and tothe young 
especially it aims to bring radiant hope, wise counsel, friendly warning, practical suggestions, 
and hearty encouragement. 

A wise maxim or rule of business has saved many a fortune ; a word of caution has saved many 
a life, and a word of warning many a soul. 


YOUNGER AMERICAN POETS, 1830-1890. Edited by D. B. W. Sladen. With 
an Appendix of Younger Canadian Poets. Edited by Goodridge Bliss Roberts, of St. John, N.B. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. In preparation. 

AUSTRALIAN POETS, 1788-1888. Being a Selection of Poems upon all Subjects, 
written in Australia and New Zealand during the First Century of the British Colonization, 
with brief Notes on their Authors and an Introduction by A. Patchett Martin. Edited by 
D. B. W. Sladen. Crown svo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


GRIFFITH FARRAN, OKEDEN & WELSH, LONDON. 
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W. H. SMITH & SON'S 
SUBSCRIPTION [IBRARY, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
AND AT THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 
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1,—This Library is established in connection with Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON’S numerous Railway Book- 
stalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and 
Theology, as well as the leading Magazines and Reviews. It affords greater advantages to Subscribers than any 
other existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and to any of these 
Depéts a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 

2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are registered, but they may 
transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in Charge of the Depét at which they obtain their Books, 
Of the current Periodicals one only at a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions 
will not be accepted if the supply is to consist chiefly of Magazines and Reviews. 

3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may exchange once a day ; the 
Clerk in Charge will obtain from London any work in the Library (providing that the same is in stock when the 
order reaches the Strand) which a Subscriber may desire to have. 


NOVELS exchanged only in unbroken and complete Sets. 


4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depdt will be entitled only to the 
number of volumes which the country terms assign to the amount they subscribe; similarly, Country Subscrip- 
pose transferred to the London Termini, become subject to the London regulations. See Terms below, 

ection No. 1. 

5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the Railway Bookstails. 

6.—Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact that, to insure the 
supply of the number of volumes desired, it is necessary, in all cases, to givea list comprising "at least twice as 
many titles of works as they wish to exchange. 


1.—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a London Terminus— 

6 Months. - _—— 

For ONE Volume at a time .. -- £012 0 ae 

(Novels in more than One V olume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Two Volumes at a time .. 017 6 oe 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class - ys . ) 
For FOUR Volumes at a time.. oe ee oe ee ee ee 3 oe 
For EIGHT  ,, 99 ar eo ee oe oe ar oe ee i 15 0 ee 
For FIFTEEN ,, S ee ee ee a 3 0 0 oe 


II.—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a Country Bookstall— 
6 Months. 12 Months. 

For ONE Volumeatatime .. ee £013 0 eo £11 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not availabie for this class of Subscription.) 

For TWO Volumes at a time .. e -- £017 6 os 111 
(Novels in more than Tro Volumes are not available Sor ‘this class ty Subscription. ) 

For THREE Volumes at a time oe ee oe oe ee oe £1 3 0 ee 2 2 

For FouR ~*~ = oa +6 on ‘ ee ee oe 18 0 se 210 

For Six ” eo ee eo ee ws oe oo oe 115 0 oe 3 3 

For TWELVE ” oe ee oe ee oe oe 3 0 0 ee 5 6 

Special Subscriptions for Country "Book Clubs, Reading Societies, and Travelling Subscriptions will be furnished 
on application. 


Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON publish monthly a Catalogue of New and Second-hand Books, which they 
offer at greatly reduced prices. The same will be forwarded post-free upon application to the Library Depot, 
186, Strand, London. The books are sent, carriage-free, to the bookstalls 


THE NEW CATALOGUE, 


CONTAINING THE WHOLE OF THE WORKS IN 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


IS NOW READY, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. . 
The same will be supplied at the above price at any Railway Bookstall; or, if by post, at 1/4, 





BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER’S 
NEW PAPER. 


OSS SOSOOSOSOOSO0000008 —— = apanenconeel 





AT ALL NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSTALLS. 


09900900000000000000000 


GOLDEN GAT Ko, 


A Bright Family Magazine, | 


PRICE ONE PENNY WEEKLY, 


EDITED BY 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


Each Number is complete in itself and contains a 
Novelette by a favourite Author, besides ‘“ Editor’s 
Thoughts,” Short Stories, Essays, Articles, Poetry, Editor’s 
Answers to Correspondents, and Particulars of Prize 
Competitions. 


“THE NEWSAGENT” says:— 


“The general feeling in the Trade is that the new 
venture will ‘catch on’. to an unusual extent, being the 
only Penny Paper run by a notoriously successful Authoress.” 


PuBLISHING AND EpirorIAL OFFICES, 


BOSWELL HOUSE,- BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





8 BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 


NOW READY. THE FIFTH EDITION OF 


HE WENT FOR A SOLDIER 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 


AUTHOR OF 
* Bootles’ Baby,” 
“In Quarters,” “Mignon’s Secret,” “My Poor Dick,” 
“ Buttons,” &c. 


IN PAPER COVERS, 1s.; CLOTH, Ils. 6d. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. § 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSTALLS. 


TWO NEW WORKS. 


By WILLIAM DAY, 


Author of “THs RACEHORSE IN TRAINING,” “REMINISCENCES OF THE TURF,” &c. 


TURF CELEBRITIES | HAVE KNOWN. 


1 Vol. 16s. 
By GUSTAV FREYTAG. 


Reminiscences of My Life. 


Translated from the German by KatuarinE CuErtTwrnp. 


In 2 Vols. 18s. 


F, V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. | 





BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER, 


STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 


For Fifteen Years the Standard, 
and to-day the most perfect de- 
velopment of the writing machine, 
embodying the latest and highest 
achievements of inventive and 
mechanical skill. We add to the 

=} Remington every improvement that 
: study and capital can secure, 


WYCKOFF, “SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
Principal Office—LONDON: 100, Gracechurch St., E.C., corner of Leadenhall St. 


LIVEsPOOL: CENTRAL BUILDINGS, NORTH JOHN ST. 
Branch omces | BIRMINGHAM: 23, MARTINEAU STREET. 
MANCHESTER: 8, MOULT STREET. 


ESTABLISHED (!86l. 


BIRKBECK BANK, sov: SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE. 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold, and Letters of Credit ont 
Cireular Notes issued, 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on deposit, and allows 
Interest, at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per annum, on each completed £1. The 
Interest is added to the principal on the 3lst March annually. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts exceed 
Five Millions, 


“ew a 


H°Y TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
OR A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate 
possession, Apply at the Office of the Brexseck Freenorp Lanp Society. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACE, with full particulars, can be obtained post free, on 


application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Sovrnampron Burupines, Cuancery Lawns, 





BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 


LARGEST CYCLE MANUFACTURERS 


SINCER & Co 


BOSTON _w.s.A» 


ONE VOLUME NOVELS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


rown 8vo, Cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, By MRS. EDWARD KENNARD. 
ans, Bo MATEO OD 
EAUTIFUL JIM. A a 
GARRISON GOSSIP. OUR FRIENDS IN THE HUNTING-FIELD. 
A SIEGE BABY. << {rs 
By HAWLEY SMART. By MRS. LOVETT CAMERON. 
LONG ODDS. A LOST WIFE. 
THE MASTER OF RATHKELLY. THE COST OF A LIE. 
THE OUTSIDER. THIS WICKED WORLD: “y 
By FERGUS HUME. By MRS. ALEXANDER FRASER. 
MISS MEPHISTOPHELES,. DAUGHTERS OF BELGRAVIA. 
THE MAN WITH A SECRET. SHE CAME BETWEEN. 
By B. L. FARJEON. By the AUTHOR OF “MOLLY BAWN.” 
THE MYSTERY OF M. FELIX, THE HONOURABLE MRS. VEREKER. 
A YOUNG GIRL’S LIFE. A LIFE’S REMORSE. 
By “RITA.” 


aki And de a aan SHEBA. l MISS KATE. 
FO ELIN & J. MORAY | 5, JUSTIN McCARTHY and MBS. 


VYVI CAMPBELL PRAED, 
= om, Ae. THE RIVAL PRINCESS. 


By MRS. ALEXANDER. THE LADIES’ GALLERY. 
BLIND FATE. | A LIFE INTEREST. By F. C. PHILIPS & C. J. WILLS. 
MONA’S CHOICE. SYBIL ROSS’S MARRIAGE. 

By MRS. ROBERT JOCELYN. By F.C, PHILIPS & PERCY FENDALL 
THE M.F.H.’3 DAUGHTER. A DAUGHTER’S SACRIFICE. 

By B. M. CROKER. By MAY CROMMELIN. 
TWO MASTERS, THE FREAKS OF LADY FORTUNE. 

F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 




















BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 
Supplies a daily Luxury. 
Dainties in Endless Variety. 
The Choicest Dishes and the Richest Custards. 
No Eggs Required. 


AWARDED Gold Medals, Diplomas, and Certificates for superiority 
of manufacture at the Great Exhibitions of Europe and America. 


PEASE’S 


World Renowned 


CROSS-WARP 
SERGES 


Woven in Double Threads both ways of the Cloth, from Pure 
Elastic English Wools.—Elegance and Hard Wear combined. 
ALWAYS IN FASHION. 


N 
WRITE TO DARLINGTON AT ONCE FOR THE NEW SPRING PATTERNS 
SENT POST FREE ON APPROVAL. 


Any Length Cut, no matter how short.—Any article not approved exchanged within Seven 
Days.—All Goods are warranted to be equal to Sample.—Carriage Paid on all Orders to any 
Railway Station in Great Britain, and to Dublin, Belfast, Limerick, Cork, and Waterford. 


HY. PEASE & Co’s Successors, 
THE MILLS, DARLINGTON. 


‘| London Sale Room:—244 REGENT STREET (over Jeff’s the Furriers). 


“NO BETTER FOOD EXISTS.”—Lonpon MEDICAL RECORD. 
Already Cooked— requires neither boiling nor 
straining. Is made in a minute. 


Allen & Hanburys 
Infants Food 


Ajnutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants & Young Children, 
——_— Supplying all that is required for the formation of tirm flesh and bone. 





BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 


WHEN WE THINK OF WIFE AND CHILDREN. 


ehh to ee 


WE have all read of people on journeys exposed to intense cold; how they wanted 
to lie down and go to sleep, yet if they did so they must surely freeze and perish, 
This they knew, and so they fought against the feeling, and struggled on, in hope 
soon to reach some place where they should find shelter and warmth. 


It is always hard to do anything under compulsion, but sometimes we have no 
choice. A miner, Joseph Sedgwick by name, who lives at 14, Waterworks Road, 
Waterhead, Oldham, tells a story of what he had to go through in this line, He says: 
“Tam fifty-two years old. Up to about three years ago I never ailed anything, 
Then I began to feel queer. At first I didn’t know what to make of it. It came on 
with a poor appetite and no relish for my food. I had an awful taste in my mouth 
all day long, but worst in the morning ; and foul water and slime rose up all the time 
and filled my mouth. Later on my skin was dry and hot, and the secretions from my 
kidneys were thick and of a red colour. I had dizzy pains in my head, and my 
tongue was coated so thick it was like a piece of brown leather. 


“Things went on this way with me for several months. I was never well, and 
never exactly down on my back. By-and-by, though, I began to have rheumatism 
in my legs and a great deal of pain in the side and back. This made me so bad I 


could get no sleep of a night; I would turn over and over in bed, but could get 
no rest, 


“Then a bad cough commenced to shake me all to pieces, and I spit up a great 
deal of thick phlegm. By this time I was very weak, and it was very hard for me 
to drag myself to and from my wurk ; but as [ had a family to support I struggled on, 
Every now and then I had to knock off work, and was confined to my bed for a few 
days at atime. I took all kinds of medicine I could hear of, but nothing relieved me 
for long together, and at last I went to a doctor who said it was all from my stomach, 
He gave me medicine and attended me at my own house for five or six weeks, 


“Seeing me get weaker and weaker, one of. my neighbours strongly advised 
me te try Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. So I sent to Mrs, Cox, chemist, at 
Waterhead, and got a bottle. After taking that bottle I felt a great deal better, 
and by persevering for about two weeks longer, I was able to go back to my 
work. I am now quite strong and have never ailed anything since. 


“T tell every one that one bottle of Seigel’s Syrup did me more good than 
all the doctors’ physic I had taken. If I had only known of the Syrup sooner 
it would have saved me three years’ suffering and misery, to say nothing of the 
loss of wages by my being unable to work. I am very thankful for what this 


remedy has done for me, and I would like others to know what a genuine and 
honest medicine it is.” 


Mr. Robert Jessop, Wesleyan Missionary, 1, Thompson Street, Bradford, 
Manchester, says: “For many years I suffered from indigestion and rheumatism, 
and found Seigel’s Syrup to do me more good than all other remedies I ever 
tried. I have used it for over ten years, and keep it in the house as a family 


medicine. I have recommended it to more than 100 persons, and have heard many 
praise its virtues.” 
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EsTABLISHED 


PERKEN, SON & RAYMENT, 


CaTALOGUE 


1862. Post FREE. 


DIScoUNTS FOR THE TRADE, 


MANUFACTURE CAMERAS, LENSES, AND PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. 


OPTIMUS’. 


. OPTIMUS ’ PHOTOGRAPHIC SETS. | ‘OPTIMUS’ MAGAZINE CAMERA. 
With Tripod and every necessary complete. Pictures 4} by 8} inches, 
For Plates 
6} by 43 ili 
£5 15s. Dark ‘Slides. 
83 by 63 


/ £9 10s. 


For Plates Carries Twelve 


The most 
Dry Plates. 


convenient 
yet invented. 


Price, with 
Rectilinear 
Lens and 
Shutter, 


4} by 33 


Plates changed 
by turning 
a button. 


“OPTIMUS EURYSCOPE.”— Working as it 
does with such a large aperture (f/6 approx.) it serves as a 
portrait and group lens, as weli as a landscape and copying 
objective. There is no doubt of its proving a most useful 
lens.”—J. TRAILL TAYLOR, British Journal of Photography. 


LENSES AND CAMERAS. 


‘OPTIMUS’ EURYSCOPE. 


“The ‘OPTIMUS RAPID EURY- 


**Optimus” Rapid Euryscope. 

5 by 4 7 by 5 10 by 8 
63/- 94/6 220/- 
** Optimus ” Wide-Angle Euryscope. 

5 by 4 7 by 5 9by7 10 by 8 
63/- 94/6 126/- 220/- 
** Optimus” Rapid Rectilinear. 

Zz & 3S 10 


SCOPE,’ With its full aperture of 
1? in. (its equivalent focus being 
ll_ in.) defines with EXTREME 
BRILLIANCY, and when used with 
a stop it easily covers a 10 by 8 plate 
to the corners, which is larger than 5 
that e: graved on the mount as its 


possibility. Working as it does with 
such a LARGE APERTURE (f/6 
approx.), it serves as a portrait and 
group Lens, as well as a landscape 
and copying objective. There is no 
doubt of its proving a most USEFUL 
LENS,”—J. TRAILL TAYLOR, British 
Journal of Photography. 

“We are pleased to find upon trial 
that the lens (* Optimus’ Rapid Recti- 
linear) sent for review is really an 
EXCELLENT INSTRUMENT.” — 
Photographic News. 

“ PORTRAIT LENS.—The ‘ Opti- 
mus’ Lenses are MODERATE in 
PRICE, and yield most excellent 
results.” —Amateur Photographer. 

“I should strengly recommend 
Rayment’s Camera. It is LIGHT, 
COMPACT, very RIGID, and extends 
to about double the usual focus.”— 
Amateur Photographer, 


¥ 5 5 7 ® 18 i 
45/- 49/6 64/- 82/6 127/6 142/6 180/- 
“Optimus” Wide-Angle Symmetrical. 
z 9 10 3 
z 5 Y 5 1 i 
39/- 52/6 82/6 1276 142/6 180/- 2 
“Optimus ” Quick-Acting Portrait. 
Diam. .... 2 inches, 2? inches. 33 inches. 
90/- (18) 120/- (2B) 180/-(3B) 
Rayment’s Patent Camera (Long Focus). 
Price includes 3 Double Dark Slides. 
5by4 G6hby4e S8hby 6h 10by8 12by 10 
126/- 145/- 168/- 212/- 258/- 
“Optimus” Camera (Long Focus). 
Price includes 3 Double Dark Slides. 
Sby4 6hby 43 Skby 6h 10by8 
1i33/- 137/- 175/- 227/- 
Wide-Angle Camera ( 
= by 4h 8h oh ry <4 8 i12by10 15 by 12 
5by4 y 
146)- 65/- 163, 235/- /- 350/- 


4 
33/- 


18 
16 


4} by 33 
120/- 


15 by 12 
314/- 


12 by 10 
275/- 


Focus). 


15 by 12 
333/- 


4} by 33 
1380/- 


‘tao 


PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


PERKEN, SON & RAYMENT, °° * ‘crac. “ OPTIMUS.” 





BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 


THE CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL 


This Infallible Remedy is Used by— 


Duchess of Sutherland. 
Marchioness of Bath. 
Marchioness of Conyngham. 
Countess of Dudley. 
Countess of Pembroke. 
Countess of Aberdeen. 
Countess of Elgin. 
Countess of Chichester. 
Countess of Hardwicke. 


| Count Gleichen. 
| Earl of Wharncliffe. 
| Earl of Westmorland. 
| Earl Cadogan. 
| Earl of Leitrim. 
| Ld.RandolphChurchill,M,P 
| Lord Rossmore. 
Lord Montagu. 
Lord Norton. 
Lord Henry Francis Hope. 
Leopold de Rothschild, Esq. 


Countess Manvers. 
Viscountess Cranbrook. 


AS ALL THE DISEASES MENTIONED 

ABOVE ARISE FROM ONE CAUSE, Viz. 

TAKING COLD, THEY CAN BE CURED 

BY ONE REMEDY, Viz., THE CARBOLIC 
SMOKE BALL. 


One CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL 
will last a family several months, making 
it the cheapest remedy in the world at the 
price—10s. post free. 


The CARBOLIC SMOKE BALL 
can be refilled, when empty, at a cost of 
5s., post free, 





WILL POSITIVELY 
CURE 


COLD IN THE HEAD 


In 12 hours, 


COLD ON THE CHEST 


Cured in 12 hours. 


CATARRH 


Cured in 3 months. 


ASTHMA 


Relieved in 10 minutes, 


BRONCHITIS 


Cured in every case. 


HOARSENESS 
Cured in 12 hours. 


LOSS OF VOICE 
Fully restored. 


INFLUENZA 


Cured in 24 hours. 


HAY FEVER 


A cure guaranteed. 


THROAT DEAFNESS 


Cured in 1 to 4 months, 


SORE THROAT 
Cured in 12 hours, 


CROUP 


Relieved in 5 minutes, 


WHOOPING COUGH 


Relieved the first application. P 
( 
STRA} 


NEURALGIA. tts ret 


Cured in 10 minutes; 


HEADACHE 


Cured in 10 minutes, 





Carbolic Smoke Ball Co., 27, Princes St, Hanover Square, London, W. 





BELGRAVIA. 


APRIL, 1891. 


CONTENTS. 


InTERFERENCE. By B. M. Croxer, Author of “ Prorer 
PrivgE,” ‘ Pretty Miss Nevitue,’ “Two Masters,” &e. 


Chapter XI, “Interrupted.” 
Chapter XII. ‘Foxy Joe Tells Tales.” 


DEMONOPATHY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For Margsortz’s Saxe: “An Ower True Tate.” By Iza 
Dorrus Harpy. . 


Mummies. By tue Avruor or “ Immorteties,” “A Werrp 
Erranp,” &e. . ; , ; , ‘ 


t 
Tue Wuite Coacu. Quite a Romance. By Sypit Maxwe tt. 


Drawn Buanx. By Mrs. Rosert Jocetyn, Author of “ Tur 
M.F.H.’s Daveuter ” 


Chapter XII. A Startling Discovery. 
Chapter VIII. A Foolish Decision. 

Chapter XIV, On the Brink of a Precipice. 
Chapter XV. Bad News. 


OSLER’S CHINA G, 100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
san sore GLASS SERVICES, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

All MSS. should be addressed, prepaid, to the EDITOR OF “BELGRAVIA,” 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. Every MS. should bear the writer’s name and address, and be accompanied by pestage stamps for 
tts return if not accepted; but the Editor cannot hold himself responsible for any accidental loss. The Editor cannot 
undertake to return rejected Poems. . 

The back numbers of ‘‘ BELGRAVIA” (with a few exceptions) can be had, price 1s. each; also the volumes, 


price 78. 6d. each, and covers for binding, price 2s. each. Annual Subscription, including the BELGRAVIA ANNUAL 
and the HOLIDAY NUMBER, 14s. 





F. V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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“Dr. mn 
Ridge's 


(Patent Cooked) 


t NG —— h We have examined." 


mn , oe shea rage node 


So = 
DECANTING MACHINE, 


WITH SCREW MOVEMENT ON WOOD BLOCK, 
PRICE 2is. 
With Adjustment for Pints, Quarts, and 
Burgundy Bottles, 27s. 6d. 
IRON WINE BINS & CELLAR REQUISITES 


OF ALL KINDS. 


FARROW & JACKSON, 


8, HAYMAREET, 8.W., and 
16, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C, 


ON SALE, with 25 per cent. discount 
for cash, or 15s. per month on Three 
Years’ Hire System; Second-hand, on 
Three Years System, 10s. 6d, permonth. 


3060000008 69000000 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE OF 


PIANOS EXCHANGED. 
“The re 1888. type of office, other things being equal, is the mutual non-commission paying.”—Zdinburgh 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION. 

ESTAB.] MUTUAL ASSURANCE AT THE LEAST COST. [ESTAB. 

1806. President: FRAS. HY. BEAUMONT, Esq. Vice-President: CHARLES CHURCHILL, Esq. 1806. 
Trustees. ‘ The ACCUMULATED ASSURANCE FUND exceeds 

GEO. FRED. POLLOCK, Esq. 3 £4,000,000; 


James B. MATHIESON, Esq. |!| the CLAIMS ALREADY PAID exceed 
GEORGE HANBURY, Esq. : 


LLIAM SILVER ; £9,500,000 ; 
> cane ead :! nd the Members have received during life, by way of Cash Bonus ia 
Directors. | reduction of Premiums, more than 
Roup. BouLnois, Esq., M.P. |: £8,500,000. 
© Boren, Beg, :| Profits divided EVERY YEAR. Thisyear .. £222,738. 
With these large Funds there is RCONOMICAL MANAGEMEKT. 


NO AGENTS. NO COMMISSION. 


CHARLES DANIEL : EOE AM, ¥ 
GTUARY AND ee ol 


Office: 81, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C, 























ir v- —— : ; a 
They come as a boon and a blessing to men: | 
The Pickwick the Owl, and theWaverley Pen” |! = 








MACNIVEN & CAMERONS 
SERIES COMPRISE PENS = 
# & FOR. EVERY HAND 





MACNIVEN & CAMERON'S PENS 


“Are the best Pens invented, and it is only bare justice to 
the patentees to record the fact.” 


—Shropshire News. 
@eeeeeeesveeeeeeeeeeeeeoeeeeeeeee 


THE WAVERLEY r | a WAVERLEY PEN “They are a_ treasure.” 
PEN. “EDINBURGH Standard. 











THE PICKWICK ai THE PICKWICK PEN ~ Embodies an improve- 
PEN. MACNIVENE.CAMERON ment of great value. pe 





THE OWL PEN. <i 4 (THE OWL: PEN ‘““ Par excellence the Ladies’ 


” 
LONDON & EOINBURCH Pen.” —Queen. 


(Turned-down Point.) 


THE FLYING _ — = ENS ved Soren “ The fastest pen we have f 
SCOTCHMAN PEN. Sa iweier cver used.” —Sportsman. 








TERT We y oe 
THE HINDOO PEN. ~emme MACNIVEN& CAMERON We vouch for their ex 


EDINBURGH cellence.”—£Zxaminer. 
(Oblique Point in 3 degrees.) 
’ “Our Editor wrote 300 
THE FLY = é 2 
uguiaenan bie ecwrrcencrrrrrmg words with one dip of ink.”— 
° ee NTOINBURCH Tony Dewsbury Reporter. 


(With simple reservoir attachment.) 








“ Destined to become popu- 
a FO lar for the amount of work 
THE CLAYMORE W— «<alipeiiee ios rte ad 
PEN met = MAGNIVEN& CAMERON JD hich can be obtained from i, 
. — INBURGH no less than for its fine writing 
(Round at the point.) properties.” — British Trade 
Journal. 


@eeeoeeeceeeeseveeee#2?8?@8geee#ee#eee?ee#eeeeseee8e ee 
se a 


6d. and 4s. PER BOX. + SoLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 








“You will find no pens better than those of Macniven & Cameron;; 
their pens meet every hand-writing.’'—THE GENTLEWOMAN. 


SAMPLE BOX, CONTAINING ALL THE KINDS, Is. Ip. BY POST. 





ee i ee et we, 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 


Patentees of Pens and Penholders, 
PENMAKERS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT OFFICES, 


WAVERLEY WORKS, BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH. 





“REGISTERED. 


THE INHALANT 


“SPIRONE,” 


(TRADE MARK,) 
FOR THE TREATMENT AND CURE OF ALL 


DISEASES OF THE LUNGS, WIND-PIPE, 





NOSE AND THROAT. © 


Acts as a specific in all Congestive and Inflammatory 
conditions of the Respiratory Organs, and will be found 


efficacious in 

ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, 

COUGHS AND COLDS, 
COLDS IN THE HEAD, 


HERIA, 
ENLARGED TONSILS, 
HAY FEVER, 
HOARSENESS, 
LARYNGITIS, 


INFLAMMATION AND 
CONGESTION of the 


LUNGS, 

LOSS OF VOICE, 
OZENA, 
PHARYNGITIS, 
PNEUMONIA, 
PLEURISY, 
QUINSEY, 


SORE THROAT, 
WHOOPING COUGH, 


And all other Complaints of the Respiratory Organs. 


THE ‘“ SPIRONE” GOMPANY, LIMITED, 


17, DUKE STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 














The Jnbalant | 































| ae 
(is | oon 
SPIRONE.”} 
; 9.  } 
(TRADE MARK.) 2 
st 
tk 
a. local. treatment of Respiratory Diseases has been for @ 
: centuries one of the chief desiderata in therapeutics. The} al 
idea of treating diseases of the Lungs by applying a remedy directly] e) 
to the diseased parts is so natural that from the earliest times ve 
attempts have been made in this direction, but not until recent years jy 
has the idea become practicable. Many eminent physicians have, 
advocated the treatment of Lung complaints by means of substances be 
’ acting directly upon the mucous membrane of the air-passages and ni 
the Lung structures themselves, and a very large number have been} 
tried for this purpose ; with the exception of the Inhalant “Spirone,’@ 
none of these have led, however, to any permanent and reliable result % 
The Inhalant “ Spirone” was synthetically made originally by % 
ne of our most eminent physicians, and is the result of long years ob o¢ 
research and. of chemical and physiological experience. The meritsqj™ .y,, 
of this Inhalant have been acknowledged, not only by an enormous 
section of the general: Public, but also by a large number of thé 
=. : : con 
Medical Profession ; the latter fact is, perhaps, one of the greatest™y 
sg ie ‘ » nos 
arguments in its favour. It is inhaled in the form of a fine spray, Ink 
and when administered properly the result is most satisfactory, She 
*-and in many instances simply marvellous, exceeding any possiblé Bop 
expectation. z. 
.. The Spray Apparatus consists of a graduated glass vessel, in £3 
a which the Inhalant is plated, and which also receives a glass spraygy ® 
. - producer, consisting of an outer and inner tube adapted to diffuse t the 
‘ Inhalant in‘a state*of fine division. To the spray tube is attached a 
. an india-rubber tube, connected with a bag or blower ; by squeezing by 
this blower in the palm of the right hand, the Inhalant is delivered Sa 
_ from the nozzle of the spray-producer, which is directed to the backy Bc 
of the throat, and the air passages are thoroughly medicated in thi F And 





way by the patient breathing through the mouth during the time 
_ “of Inhalation. : 
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ASTHMA.—A nervous disease attended with great difficulty 
of breathing, especially at night. The sufferer feels a tightness of the 
chest, gasps for breath, eye-staring, purple lips, with: severe fits of 


» coughing. Asa relief and cure of this distressing complaint—which 


has been hitherto considered incurable—take the “ Spirone” Inhalant’ _ 
half-strength, night and morning ; or immediately before the expected 
attack comes. on. . Cases of Asthma of more than twenty years’. 
standing have been cured by the Inhalant, after having passe 
through almost every other treatment in vain. 


BRONCHITIS.—A most frequent and dangerous disease % 
affecting all classes of society, but especially those whose vocations — 
expose them to sudden changes of temperature. The symptoms are 
very similar to those of a severe cold—tightness of the chest, wheezing, 


hurried respiration, cough and expectoration. 


The Inhalant should be taken half-strength (or weaker at first), 


’ before rising in the morning.and the last thing before going to bed at 


night, and a few whiffs occasionally when the cough is troublesome. 


COUGHS AND COLDS are’ such common complaints 


, that they require no description. A cold should never be neglected, 


as. it may be the precursor of Bronchitis or other chest complaints. 
Half-dose of the Inhalant, full strength, taken at the commencement 
of a cold will generally arrest it ; when the cough is ‘severe, a dose 


_should be taken half or quarter-strength, a few whiffs at a time. 


COLDS IN THE HEAD AND CATARRH:—These - 
‘complaints are very common; the symptoms ‘are—running at. the 
- nose, sneezing, a sense of stuffiness in the head. A dose of the 


Inhalant should be taken half-strength, half the quantity at night and 


the other half in the morning ; a whiff or two should also be taken : 


liveredy 
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e time 
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up each ‘nostril. 


CROUP AND DIPHTHERIA—tThese complaints are of 


so serious a character and so rapid in their progress that a medical . 


- man should be sent for as soon as possible ; while waiting his arrival~ 
_ the Inhalant should be used from a quarter to full strength, according _ 


to the susceptibility of the patient. The treatment of these complaints 
by the Inhalant “Spirone” possesses special features of interest because — 
its effect, even in the most obstinate and most serious’cases, are so strik- 


“a ing and so immediate that they can leave no doubt as to the efficiency 
in 8B and the specific action of the treatment. The spray should be applied: 
Eby blowing it somewhat vigorously against the back of the throat, . 


making the jet strike successively the different parts affected. : 











































ENLARGED TONSILS, QUINSEY,SORE THROAT. — 
—In ‘these complaints there is much pain in swallowing. The 
Inhalant should ‘be taken half-strength, in the usual way ; the throat 
should also be well sprayed with the Inhalant, full strength. 


HAY FEVER OR HAY ASTHMA.— Although not a 
serious complaint it is a very troublesome one ; some get it so severely 
that the brightest months of the year are to them the most miserable. 
There are many theories and explanations of the nature and causes 
of Hay Fever or Hay Asthma. Most scientists agree that it depends 
upon a chronic congestive condition, sometimes hereditary and some- 
times acquired. This congestive condition renders the mucous 
membrané very sensitive to all external irritants, such as dust, pollen, 
the odour of flowers, fruit, &c. 





When possible the Inhalant “ Spirone” should be used four or 
five days before the expected time of attack, the usual dose and 
strength ; two whiffs in succession should be given up each nostril, 
twice or thrice daily. It may also be applied to the eyes when they 
are affected. 


HOARSENESS, LOSS OF VOICE, LARYNGITIS, 
PHARYNGITIS.—In these complaints the Inhalant should be 
used half-strength, night and morning ; or in obstinate cases, three- 
quarter or full- strength may be used. 

INFLAMMATION AND CONGESTION OF THE 
LUNGS, PNEUMONIA, PLEURISY.—The usual dose 
should be taken, the patient breathing slowly and steadily four or 
five times in succession, so as to draw the spray into the Lungs, the 
patient should then take a rest during three or four breathings. 


. OZAENA.—This is a peculiar disease of the Nose, which is very 
unpleasant not only to the individual himself but to his friends, the 
breath being very disagreeable. The usual dose of the Inhalant to 
be taken within the twenty-four hours ; it should also be applied up 
the nostrils to the region affected, as in Hay Fever more or less 
according’to the sensitiveness of the membrane. 


WHOOPING COUGH.—This is a contagious disease, to 
which children are very liable, and which sometimes attacks adults. 
It comes on like an ordinary cold with severe fits of coughing, with a 
peculiar whoop. The Inhalant “ Spirone” is the only known specific 
for this complaint, and should be taken as for Coughs and Colds. 





The ** SPIRONE ” COMPANY, Limited, 17a, Duke St., Manchester Sq., London, W. 











Clear Skin and Healthy Complexion is the covete1 charm of the 5 
ae monde in general. This can b? enlv successfully obtained |WALTO N S 
by the use of WALTON’S RENOWNED | INDIAN 


KALODERMA, HAIR DYE 


so celebrated for preserving and enhancing to the Gesit Black 
Jatest period of life a SKIN OF REAL B,, UTY. ( — i in 
KALODERMA quickly ig — deen Lye Gentlemen will find 
Freckles, Sunburn, Redness, Rough- the INDIAN DYE 
ness, Pimples, Blotches, Sal- the most simple in 
lowness, Wrink'es, Blacy use, requiring no pre- 
ks, and all dis- paration for Dyeing 
Specks, the Whiskers, Mous- 
figurements and tache and Hair. No 
imperf: c- trouble. 
tions 


Price, 2/6, 4/6 and 


er 

»ceidental, on the 

FACE anu NECK. It will 

be also found svrerior to Cold 

Cream, Lip Salve, and Vaseline for 

Cracked Lips, Chaps, and other unplea- 
santness caused by the keen and arid winds, 

giving to the hands and arms a soft and pearl- 

like whiteness. To Ladies after the ride, promenade or 

drive, and the heat of the ball-room, its cooling and refresh- 

ing qualities wi!l be found a great luxury—detection impossible. 
N.B.—It is so innocuous that it may be applied to any abrasion or excoriation 
even of the most tender infant. Price 2/6, 46, 7/6 to 21/- Post-free 30 stamps. 


T. WALTON, Analytical Chemist, 


10/6. 
Chemists and 
erfumers. 


HAVERSTOCK HILL, LONDON. 


Sold 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE 


99{3 warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, 
®from whatever cause arising. For Scrofvla, Seurvy, 
Eczema, Skin and Blood l)iseases, Pimples, and Sores of 
al) kinds. its effects are marvellous. It is the only real 
specific for Gout and Rheumatic Pains, for it removes 
the cause from the blood and bones, Thousands of 
Testimonials. In Bottles. 2s. 9d. and 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent for 33 or 132 Stamps by Proprietors, 


Lincoln & Midland Counties Drug Co., Lincoln. 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS, 
TRADE MARK—BLOOD MIXTURE. 


THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTME 


NT 


These cath, ot FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of all ailments 
inc:d-utal to-every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE and STRENGTHEN 
the whple System, while the OINTMENT is unequalled for the removal of all muscular 
and outward complaints. Possessed of these REMEDIES every Mother has at once the 
means of curing most complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 


N.B.—Advice can be obtained, free of charge, at 588, Oxford Street. London, daily between 
the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 


“SPRITE” CYCLES 
P~ oe 


ALL FAT PEOPLE 


can safely Reduce Weight ani Cure Corpulency 
permanent y by taking TRILENE TABLETS 


(Regd.) for a few weeks. They are small, agreeable, FITTED WITH THE SEW 


harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without change of Diet. An English 
Countess writes : “* Four Trilene Tablets act admirably.”’ 
Send 2s. ¢d. to THE TRILENE Co., Sole Proprietors 
70, Finsbury Pavement, London. 


AIR-CUSHION TYRES 
And Latest Impro7ements. 
Send for the New Catalogue, giving full particulars 


of virious patterns, Machines can be purchased on 
Hire-FPurchase System. 


W. COOTE REYNOLDS, 


48, DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD’S RD, 
HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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[Frys 
PURE 
: . CONCENTRATEL 
A DELICIOUS Whh f 
BEVERAGE 
Sir C. A. CAMERUN.—' I have never tasted Cocoa tnat 1 like so well.’ 


ee) SUN LIFE OFFIC! 
~ | 





FOR ASSURANCES 


“UNDER COST PRIC 


== EARG On Apply for New Prospectus at the 


Chiet Office: 63, Threadneedle Street, E.C., to HARRIS C, L. SAUNDERS, General Manag 


Is admitted by the Profession t 
be the most wonderful remedy j 
ever discovered. 
] It is the best remedy known for | 
COL [| S B ROWN E S Coughs, Consumption, Bron 
chitis, Asthm:. 
A Effectually checks and arrests | 
$ H L0 RO f YN F those too often fatal diseases— 
® Diphtheria, Fever,Croup, Ague. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY | Acts likes charm in Diarrhoa 
and is the only specific in 
GENUINE. Cholera and Dysentery. 
Effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation ana Spasius. 
It is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis &c, 

CAUTION .— Ihe extraordinary medical reports on the efficacy of Chlorodyne render it of vital impo 
that the public should obtain the genuine, which bears the words “‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne,” on 
Government Stamp. 

Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODY} 
that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue. 


Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 
Sole Manufacturer: J. T. DAVENPORT, 388 Gt. Russell Street, Bloomsbu 


FOWARD PARRISH by contract tram-ferred the 
acture of his Syrup to Savuire & Soxs. The public are c 
that : number of inferior imitations (differing in comp 
are sold as Parrish’s. To obtain the ORIGINAL prep 
sold for the last 30 YEARS by Seve & » pul 
should ask for 


Glycerine |*°cxemrcat 


age : Cucumber In Bottles 2s., 3s. 6d. & 6s. each. 
NvaLvaBte for rvin jo 
PLEXION from the enecis of the SUN, WINDS, AND| FOR DELICATE CHILDRE 
aoe bet nl It removes and yeti all ROUCH- OF AGENTS OR BY PARCEL POST FREEZE DIRECT FROM 
AND TAN, and keeps the skin 
SMOOTH AND WHITE duro¢ ALL WEATHERS. ’| SQUIRE & SONS, ther aaicsty’s Che 


Bottles, ls. and 2g. 6d. 
M. BEETHAM & shy stemethnati CHELTENHAM. 413, OXFORD ST. o LOND 0. 
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